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VIEWS OF BOSTON COMMON 


1. The New Band-Stand, Memorial to George Francis Parkmaa 2. The Long Walk, with a glimpse of State-House 
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INVITATION. 


VISITORS are always welcome at The | 
Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each | 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing | 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departinents, | 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of | 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in | 


addition to all the details of business and | 
editorial management, is carried on in this | 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- | 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 

* © 


New England and Other Matters. 


T {E band-stand recently put up on Boston 

Common, as a memorial to George Francis 

Parkman, is said to be the most beautiful and 

costly structure of its kind in the United States. 

The picture on the cover of The Companion 

this week shows its graceful outlines, but con- 

veys only an inadequate impression of the 

attractiveness of the building when seen at a | 
distance through the foliage of the trees. Thus 
seen, its tall columns and low dome are sug- 
gestive of an ancient Grecian temple in a grove. 
The building material is marble, but the door 
and railings are of heavy bronze. Mr. Park- 
man, who died in 1908 at an advanced age, left 
his large fortune to the city of Boston to be 
used for the care of its extensive system of 
parks and reereation grounds. The band-stand 
is only one of many memorials that he will 
have in the city he loved. The new zoélogical 
garden in Franklin Park is another of the fruits 
of his generous gift. 


NOTABLE addition to the list of Young 

Men’s Christian Association buildings in 
Maine is to be erected at once in Augusta, as 
a memorial to the late Gov. John F. Hill of 
that city. The widow and the son of Governor 
Hill have given fifty thousand dollars for the | 
purpose, on condition that a suitable site and 
an endowment of twenty-five thousand dollars 
be provided. The site was secured at once, at 
an expense of thirteen thousand dollars, and 
several large pledges appear to assure the 
endowment and equipment of the building. 
The site is not far from the home of the late 
governor, which is commonly regarded as the 
finest private residence east of Besten. 

é 

HE people of Taunton, Massachusetts, | 

learned much about their own city from | 
the ‘‘Made in Taunton’’ exhibition that was | 
held there last month. It was the first indus- | 
trial exhibition of the widely varied products 
of the city. ‘The keynote was ‘‘ Loyalty begins 
at home.’’ A large hall was filled with booths, | 
attractively arranged and in ¢harge of compe- | 
tent demonstrators. The whole exhibition was | 
planned to show what the mills, factories, | 
foundries and shops of Taunton are doing. 
The purpose was not so much to advertise the 
city to the world at large as to make Taunton 
people acquainted with the work of their own 
hands, and therefore to rouse their pride in 
their home city. Several other cities have 
recently held similar exhibitions. 

I1E old records of nearly all New England | 

towns are rich in quaint entries. Those of 
Abington, Massachusetts, which is celebrating | 
the two hundredth anniversary of its incorpo- 
ration, show that in 1775 the town voted to | 
fine any citizen who should allow his dog to 
accompany him to the annual town meeting. 
Reading between the lines, it is easy to see | 
that the attention of the Abington citizens had 
been so occupied by differences of opinion 
among the dogs that the business of the town 
suffered. Other matters of importance were | 
considered at the town meeting of 1775, for on | 
that day the town voted that ‘‘it is an indecent 
way for that the female set [sex] to sit in their 
hats and bonnets to worship God in his House. ’’ 
Whatever the immediate effect of the rebuke | 


may have been, the women of Abington still | 
continue to ‘“‘sit in their hats and bonnets’? | 
when they go to church; but the times have | 
so changed that the men no longer venture any 
publie protest against the custom. 


ARGENTINE TREES. 


HE flora of the southern hemisphere is 
p quite unlike that with which we are| 
familiar. Some of the curious and in- 
teresting trees that grow on the pampas of 
Argentina are interestingly described by Mons. 
Georges Clemenceau, in his ‘‘South America 
To-day.’’ One at least, the ombu, is so queer 
as to be almost uncanny. 
The ombu is the marvel of the pampas, the 


sole tree which the locust refuses to touch. 
For this reason it has been allowed to grow 





| freely, although not even man has found a 


| in the open air; at the same time there ~— 
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way to utilize what the voracious insects de- 
cline. For the ombu prides itself on being 
good for nothing. It does not even lend itself 
to making good fire-wood. It is only to look 
at. But that is sufficient. Imagine an object 
resembling the backs of antediluvian monsters, 
mastodons or elephants, lying in the shade of 
a great mass of sheltering foliage. Heavy 
folds in the gray rind denote a growing limb, 
a rounded shoulder, a gigantic head half-con- 
cealed. ‘These are the tremendous roots of the 
ombu, whose delight is to issue forth from the 
soil in the form of astonishing objects. 

Then Pay turn your attention to the trunk, 
and find it hollow, with a crumbling bark. 
The fingers sink into the tree, meeting only 
the resistance that would be offered by a thin 
sheet of paper. And now fine powdery scales 
of a substance that should be wood, but, in| 
fact, is indescribable, fall into your hands. | 
They crumble away into an impalpable dust, 
which is carried away by the breeze before | 
you have time to examine it. Now you have 
the secret of the ombu. The wood evaporates 





from its strange roots young shoots 0 
parent tree. Since it is impossible to burn 
the non-existent, you cannot, obviously, have 
recourse to the ombu to cook your luncheon. 
Here is an example in the vegetable world 
of a paradox, a tree which is perfectly, utterly 
useless. 

aoe pane borracho, on the other hand, is 
extremely useful, although not without a touch 
of capriciousness. Its strange trunk, strangled 
in a collar of roots, and bulging in the middle 
part, bristles with innumerable — Se 
and sharp, which prevent all undue familiarity. 

The trunk, if tapped with a cane, returns-a 
hollow sound. The tree is, in fact, empty, 
needing only to be cut into lengths to give man 
all he needs for a trough. The Indian squaw 
uses it to wash her linen, and the wood, ex 
to the double action of air and water, becomes 
as hard as cement. The unripe fruit, the size 
of a good apple, furnishes a white cream, 
which supplies the natives with a savory 
breakfast. Later, when the fruit comes to 
maturity, it bursts under the sun’s rays into a 
large tuft of silky cotton. The exceedingly 
fine thread produced by this tree is too short 
to be spun, but the Indians and many of the 
Europeans turn it to account in many ways. 
Soft pillows and cushions are of it, and 
I can speak personally of their comfort. 
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THE PATH OF SAFETY. 

W "rina Paul was promoted from the 
kindergarten to primary school, and 
was no longer to be called for each 

morning by a teacher, he at first rejoiced in 

his independence. But the second morning he 
lingered at the side of his busy young mother, 
and put off the minute of starting for school 
until she told him she feared he would be late. 
“T don’t want to go alone, mother,’’ he 
— with a little shamefaced hesitation. 
es "Cause ere’s so terrible many automobiles 
on Drexel Oakwood Boulevards I can 
hardly get across without being run over.’’ 












Aladdin lightly rubbed the lamp—and lo! 
there came gold for a king’s ransom. 
Just a few turns of this wonderful 
freezer—and almost before 
the work has begun, 
there is rich, de- 
licious ice 
cream. 





White Mountain 
Ice Cream Freezer 


has- simply revolutionized dessert making. Freezing 
mechanism that improves the ices and cuts down the 
time to a minimum. The triple motion, that has placed 
the White Mountain apart 
and above all 
others. 


will tell you of scores of delicious 


ice creams and ices. There's a 
copy for you, free. Write to-day. 


Address 














THE WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER CO. 

















For a moment the peril to which the little 
fellow was subjected caused his mother a 


\shiver of a jon, but she instantly 
calmed hersel and said gently, “You | 


mustn’t be id, Paul. 
your business to go to school, just as it is 
’s to go down-town. And you must 

and not get hurt. I will teach you a help 
little verse from the Bible, and when you have 
learned to a eS Sa 
in Proverbs. Now say after me, ‘Discretion 
shall preserve thee.’ ’’ 

Paul obediently the words. 

‘*What does it mean, mother ?’’ 

‘*Tt means that if you take care you will not 
be hurt. You must watch the automobiles, 


have a good chance. That will be 
and you will be preserved. ’’ 

The kiss she gave him was even more tender 
than usual, and his shining face, looking in | 
the doorway at noontime, seemed to her just | 
a little more precious than ever. 

‘*Mother,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘there were three | 
automobiles going ‘zip!’ one way on Drexel 
and five going ‘zing!’ the other way, but I 
discretioned, and here I am!’’ 


retion 
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FISHERS IN FUR AND FEATHERS. 


F you have once seen what a landlubber the 
| brown bear is in his movements, you do 

not expect to find him an expert fisherman. 
But nature has given him skill that is equal 
to the work. In Alaska the streams fre- 
quented by the salmon are paralleled by paths 
through the scrub that the bears have made. 
These have for their fellows in the sport the 
bald-headed eagles. Their operations are de- 
scribed by Claude Cane in his ‘‘Summer and 
Fall in Western Alaska. ’’ 


There were any number of salmon runni 
and as the tide fell and the water Poe — 
left them, the bald-headed eagles and gulls | 
were having a great time of it with them, but | 
as yet no bear appeared. The tide was just | 
beginning to turn, and we were thinking of | 
giving it up, when suddenly out of the bush | 
strode what we could at once see was a really 
big fellow. Without waiting a moment he 
illoped down over the sand, made one stroke | 
with his paw, and gallo back with a fish 
which must have weighed at least twenty 
pounds. So  - were his movements that | 
one could hardly see him catch the fish. | 
At low tide on the afternoon of this day we | 

a certain amount of amusement out of a 
bald-headed eagle that swooped down upon 
and attempted to carry off a king salmon 
weighing thirty pounds. It was too heavy for | 
him, althe he succeeded several times in| 





lifting it and in carrying it some y but he 
had got his claws so firmly embedded in its 
flesh that he could not let go. Maxim ran down 
and robbed him of his prize, getting in return 
a_ couple of good hard blows from the bird’s 
pinions before he could get the salmon free. 





HA‘E you tried this couch 
yet? If not, there is a 
pleasure in store for you. This 
is the famous Climax. 


N°? home is complete 


without this com- 
fortable couch, which, at 
the touch of a foot on the 
lever, is instantly trans- 
formed into a full-size 
double bed. Open or 
closed, the entire surface 
is perfectly level, with- 
out humps, bumps or 
sagging centers. 





HE wire fabric is hung from a 
double row of coiled spiral 


springs. The frame is made of the 
strongest steel tubing with head and 
foot rails. It is mounted on rollers 
and is easily moved from one room to 
another. This is couch-bed perfection. 
ORDER from any 

furniture store. 


WRITE to us for 
complete catalogue. 


U. S. SPRING 
BED CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 
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VISIT to the 
progressive, 
prosperous Ore- 
gon and Wash- 
ington of to-day 
is an interesting 
experience, particularly 
for one who, like myself, 
has spent most of his life 
in New England. Yet 
the thing that I most 
enjoyed in my recent 
trip was meeting people, 
former New Englanders 
and old friends, who 
went to the Northwest 
years ago, and have be- 
come identified with its 
progress. Everywhere I 
fell in with them, at 
Portland, Seattle, Taco- 
ma and Bellingham, and 
I was surprised to see 
how all their ideas had 
grown and enlarged in 
this new country. 

“What might I not 
have done out here my- 
self, if only I, too, had 
come!’? I often ex- 
claimed; and I won- 
dered, half - regretfully, 
if I had missed a great 
chance in not migrating 
westward years ago with 
these boyhood acquaint- 
ances and schoolmates. 

One day, as I was 
passing a bank in 
Seattle, a comely, mid- 
dle-aged woman stepped 
from her motor -car, 
stopped suddenly, and 
called me by name. 

I had to confess myself 
atea loss. ‘‘Why, I’m 
Julia!’’ she said. ‘* You 
haven’t forgotten Julia 
Sylvester, the little girl 
whom you used to go to school 
with in Maine, and the old 
squire’s pung that we coasted 
in down Wilkins’s Hill?’’ 

‘*Forget!’? I exclaimed. ‘‘I should think 
not! Why, you were the only girl who dared 
steer the old pung down that hill alone!’’ 

‘*T knew you at once,’’ she said, ‘years and 
years though it has been. Now do come and 
dine with me to-night. I want you to see 
my home. I was a ‘Mercer maiden,’ 
know. I came out here to teach, but married 
three years later. 
four boys. 
Maine. Come this evening. ’’ 








DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEVER 





WITH ONLY ONE REPROACHFUL GLANCE AT HIM, JULIA WENT UP-STAIRS 


"se hold. "lls ] r the 
A ~ talk I have heard from you this 
morning, I would never call 


In Ten Chapters 
Chiapter 





On catching sight of me, Julia hastily crept 


you | over the ridge-pole to the farther side of the | took hold, — grandmother, 


roof; she was afraid of being laughed at. 


I want to show you my | get up there she had had to climb a long, | hours made the apples fly. 
I want to hear all about dear old | rickety ladder; and how she had contrived all | so interested that we went back the next day 
| by herself to raise that ladder to the eaves | and worked till dark. Later, thirty or forty of 


One 


but we all 
Theodora, Ellen, 
To | Addison, Halstead and I, —and for three or four 


| coming plainly embarrassed her; 


In fact, we became 


Yes, Julia Sylvester was one of the ‘‘Mercer | was a mystery to me, for I knew from experi- | the young people of the neighborhood had an 


maidens’? who, in 1865, went all the way | ence that such long ladders go up with diffi- | apple-bee at the Sylvesters’. 


round Cape Horn to Washington Territory. 

Thus she took part in an episode of our coun- | 
try’s history so curious that, like the Ancient 
Mariner, I feel disposed to seize my readers | 
by the sleeve and make them listen to it. 

The Sylvesters were neighbors of ours, and 
for three or four years Julia had kept her | 
father’s house. Her mother had died when | 
she was thirteen years old; after that Julia 
did nearly everything that was done. The 
Sylvester place was a run-out old farm, and 
Rufus Sylvester, her father, was one of the 
run-out sort himself. There was good blood 
in the family, but it seemed to have skipped a 
generation in Rufus, to reappear in his daugh- 
ter. The girl hoed the potatoes, weeded the 
garden, milked the cows, mowed the grass, 
and got in the hay alone. In short, she kept 
things going, and never had a holiday, so far | 
as I knew. 

Sylvester himself was likely to be off swap- 
ping horses with somebody or other — and 
usually getting cheated. The neighbors used 
to say that he was not at home thirty days in | 
a year. 

One fall, when we were reshingling the roof 
{ the west barn, Julia came over and asked if 
she might have some of the old cedar shingles, 
W hich had been ripped off, and lay, with the 
ails still in them, on the ground under the 
‘aves. The old squire bade her take all she 
wanted and welcome. She carried home several 
irge bundles of the best of them—for kin- | 
lings, we supposed. 

But a few days later, when I was passing 
he Sylvester place, I saw Julia up on their 
‘arge, high barn at work with a hammer, 
‘rying to patch the roof with the old shingles 
that she had begged from us. It was a difficult 

‘b. That barn roof had leaked for years, to the 
‘ain of what little hay had been stored in it. 


culty. 
When I told at home that evening what I 
had seen, the old squire was _ indignant. 


‘*That’s no fit work for a girl!’’ he exclaimed. 


The next day, when Julia came for more shin- 


| gles and nails, he took Addison and me, and 


went back with her to help. We thought that 
Julia was mortified at having been found out, 
but she did not desist. A few days later she 
got more shingles to patch the roof of the 
house with, and she did a pretty good job. 
The selectmen of the town taxed Sylvester’s 
farm only fifteen dollars a year, but year after 
year he failed to pay it, and finally the town 
was obliged to advertise the farm for sale, at 
public auction, for delinquent taxes. Some- 
thing had to be done to save the place. All 
through July and August that summer Julia 
was out in the pastures or along the roadsides, 


often as early as four o’clock in the morning, 


picking wild raspberries and blackberries, to 
sell by the quart. She actually gathered fifteen 
dollars’ worth of berries, and secured a stay 
of the sale for that year. 

That was not the worst of her troubles, 
however. There was a mortgage on the farm, 
and since Sylvester was equally remiss about 
paying the interest, the holder of the mortgage 
threatened to foreclose. So that autumn Julia 
set to work drying apples, desperately. There 
was on the farm an orchard that, in spite of 
neglect, bore a good deal of fruit. By the 
middle of September Julia had the entire front 


| of the house hung thick with strings of freshly 


cut apple. 
This so touched grandmother’s heart that 
although we had plenty to do at home, she 


prevailed on us all to go over one afternoon a 


and help Julia. We took along our new apple- 
evaporator, to expedite the drying process. 
We found her busy paring apples. Our 


Julia was grate- 
| ful, but we could see that it wounded her pride 

that the neighbors should feel obliged to leave 
| their own work and help her. 

Altogether, Julia dried apples enough that 
fall to pay off forty dollars on the interest 
account, and to obtain a stay of the foreclosure 
proceedings. 

The Sylvesters had three cows and a few 
lean sheep. Julia contrived to pay the taxes 
the next year by bringing up, on cow’s milk 
from a bottle, three great, bouncing cosset 
lambs. 

The farm had a good upland pasture—as 
New England pastures go. Julia milked the 
cows herself, and ‘‘put down’’ six tubs of 
butter the last summer she was at home; but 
the entire proceeds had to go to pay the interest 
on the mortgage. Nor did shestop there. One 
day she came over to ask grandmother to show 
her how to make cheese, for the Sylvesters’ 
milk did not abound in butter fat. Grand- 
mother made a number of trips to her house to 
teach her. 

By the time Julia was eighteen, there was 
not much in the way of work on a farm that 
she had not done or tried todo. It was a hard 
school—the only school she had for five years, 
but it made a self-reliant and exceedingly prac- 
tical girl of her. So far from injuring her 
health, it had made her unusually robust. She 
was a good-looking girl, although her hands 
were as large and strong as a boy’s. She was 
far from talkative, but when she spoke, it 
was in a low and pleasant tone. 

A crisis in her life came suddenly. She 
might have gone on keeping her shiftless 
father’s house as long as he lived, for she had 
sturdy love of home and a healthy family 
pride; but one summer, while on one of his 
horse-swapping excursions at Portland, Rufus 
Sylvester married a widow, with a fierce 





temper, a really terrible 
woman. He had known 
her only thirty-six hours 
before he married her, 
and he brought his new 
wife home without tell- 
ing Julia. 

It is not strange, per- 
haps, that the new wife 
was disappointed in the 
place. She went out- 
doors immediately upon 
her arrival, and after a 
look round the place, 
began to storm with a 
richness of vocabulary 
such as _ those rustic 
scenes had never before 
dreamed of. 

tufus followed about 
sheepishly, trying to ex- 
cuse things. She turned 
upon him and slapped 
him; then she made for 
the kitchen, where Julia 
was trying to get break - 
fast for them over the 
old, much-cracked stove 
At sight of it the new 
wife expressed more un- 
restrained disgust. Julia 
regarded her in- aston- 
ishment. 

‘*Don’t you stand 
there starin’ at me, you 
ay: !’? cried the terma- 

gant. ‘‘I’ll soon break 
you into the traces, or 
I’ll spile a whole hand- 
ful of hosswhips!’’ 

“You will not need 
so many horsewhips as 
that for me,’’ Julia an- 
swered, quietly. 

**Hey? What’s that!’’ 

‘*T have done what I 
could here for five 
years,’’ Julia replied. 
‘“‘Now you may take 
I’ll step out. After the 


you mother. 
And she turned toward the door. 
were not to part so easily. 

**You’ll stop right here!’’ screamed Mrs. 
Sylvester, and rushed at her. 

But Julia had done farm-work for five years 
to some purpose. Grasping her assailant by 
both arms, she set her down in a chair with 
such force that the virago was left breathless. 

Rufus, who had come to the outer door, 
stood with mouth agape, looking in. With 
only one reproachful glance at him, Julia 
went up-stairs, made the few clothes she had 
into a bundle, and came over to our house just 
as we were sitting down to breakfast. 

‘‘Good morning, Julie!’’ the old squire said 
‘*You are out early.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. I’ve got a new ‘mother.’ She 
came this morning. ’’ 

That was news. 

‘*And she says she will break me into the 
traces or spoil a handful of horsewhips. So I 
am starting out in the world. I think I shall 
go to the factory at Biddeford, where Jane 
Batchelder went last year 

The smile on the old squire’s face vanished. 
He glanced hastily across the table at grand- 
mother, who rose suddenly. ‘‘ Child, you 
come in here and tell me about this,’’ she said, 
and led the way to the sitting-room. The 
result of that sympathetic talk behind closed 
doors was that Julia remained with us at the 
old farm from June till September. 

The next day, seeing her father driving past, 
she went out to have a talk with him. 

‘*You’ll not need me any more, father,’’ she 
said. ‘So I think I’ll go to the factory. I’m 
eighteen now, you know.’’ 

Sylvester regarded his daughter in uneasy 
silence, and shuffled his feet in the wagon. 
‘*Well, maybe you’d better,’’ he said. ‘‘Per- 
haps ’twould be as well if ye did.’”’ 

‘**T think so, father,’’ said Julia. ‘‘But you 
know I have hardly any clothes. I haven’t 
had a new dress for two years, or a new hat: 
and I’ve worn out all of mother’s clothes 
Before I go to Biddeford I need a delaine dress 
anda hat. Couldn’t you let me have ten dol- 
lars? I’ve worked hard, father. Don’t you 
think I deserve as much as that, for some 
clothes ?”’ 

‘‘Well, now, Jule, I don’t see as I can. 
Your new marm wants a lot of things in the 
house. I don’t see as I can. 

‘*Father, I can’t leave home in this soiled 


So I’m going!’’ 
But they 
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eld calico dress! You 
something for a new one.’’ 

**] don’t see as I can,’”’ her father repeated, 
feebly. 

So Julia lived with us through the summer, 
helping in the house for an hour or two every 
morning, and then going out to pick wild 
berries to sell by the box. 
had from ten to twenty boxes ready to send 


must let me have! people up in the New England hill-country, 


| to become a Congressman was the height of 

|our ambition. Daniel Webster was ever our 
| great example. We declaimed his speeches at 

school, and longed to achieve somehow forensic 

| triumphs at the national Capitol. 

| During the ten weeks that Julia was with 


Generally she|us she had made and paid for that much- 


| desired delaine dress, a hat, and other needful 


whenever the farm wagon was going to the| clothes. She had mastered fractions, interest, 


village. 
she would get them. 
earned she bought gingham and other goods 
for clothes, and did the sewing in the evening. 

Grandmother thought her a wonderful 
worker. ‘‘Julia will do more than all the rest 
of us together,’’ grandmother used to say. 
** Just let her plan for herself an hour or two, 
and the work is all done!’’ 

What Julia now most lamented was that she 
had been unable to go to school and qualify for 
a teacher’s position. She asked Theodora and 


If there were berries anywhere round, 


With the money thus | 


| and several other rules in Greenleaf’s Practical 
Arithmetic. She had also greatly improved 
| her handwriting. Moreover, she knew what 
she knew with a remarkable accuracy. 

Instead of going to the factory, however, 
she changed her plans, and went to Boston 
with a lady who had been spending the 
summer months a few miles from us. This 
|lady, a Mrs. Carpenter, had learned what a 
treasure Julia was in our household, and desired 
her services in her city home. 

The morning Julia left us, before any one 





Addison to help her learn fractions, simple | else was up, she walked to the hill overlooking 


interest and grammar. 
ciphering away on her slate till late at night. 
‘*T might be able to keep school, if I could go 
to some place where the people were dread- 
fully ignorant!’’ she said one evening. 

The old squire had always liked Julia, and 
took a great interest in her evening studies, 
particularly her arithmetic. He thought that 
she had a fine mind, and he admired her reso- 
lute character. 

‘* Julie, what would you do if you were a 
man’’’ he said to her one evening. 

‘*T would go to Congress!’’ Julia replied. 

It was such an unexpected answer that the old 
squire laughed. ‘‘I guess you would, Julie,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I really think you would, if you 
started to. And I shouldn’t wonder if you made 
a better Congressman than some who do go.’’ 

I might remark here that among us young 


tage 8 





WANT to talk with you about that nephew 
of yours, William,’’ said Mrs. Waddie to 
her husband. 

Mr. Waddle laid down his newspaper arid 
said, ‘‘Well?’’ 

‘Dick will be seventeen years old next 
month. ’’ 

‘**Tisn’t his fault, Mandy. ’’ 

‘*He’s getting to be a young man,’’ Mrs. 
Waddle declared, paying no attention to this 
pleasantry. ‘‘He’s had a good schooling, and 
he’s smart and healthy. It’s time he quit this 
foolishness of puttering with peach-trees; and 
it’s time you quit backing him up in it.’”’ 

**Me??’’ 

“It ain’t anybody else. You rented him 
that five-acre lot, and gave him the option of 
buying it at the end of six years, didn’t you? 
And you lent him forty dollars to buy trees 
with. And you told him that he could use 
your team and tools. ’’ 

Mr. Waddle shuttied his feet uneasily on the 
porch steps. He looked uncomfortable—and | 
guilty. 

‘*You’re Dick’s uncle,’’ continued his wife. 
**He’s alone in the world, and you’re respon- 
sible for his bringing up. You ought to squelch 
his peculiar notions, and make him do as other 
boys of his age do.’’ 

‘*Maybe so. Maybe.’’ 

‘‘Other boys hire out as farm-hands or clerk 
in stores, or do something else that’s fitting to 
their age. They don’t have queer notions about 
getting land, and planting trees, and doing 
things different, and being ‘independent.’ ’’ 

‘*Dick’s different, that’s all,’’ said Mr. 
Waddle. ‘‘He’s paying his board, isn’t he?’’ 

** Veg, *? 

‘*He buys his clothes, doesn’t he?’’ 

Yes—lately.’’ 

‘*He’s a good, honest, Christian boy ?’’ 

“Yes, yes. ”? 

‘*He’s the best strawberry-picker and the 
smartest peach-packer in the neighborhood ?’’ 

‘+I suppose so. ’’ 

‘*Then suppose we let him alone. It may be 
he’!] surprise us all before he’s many years 
older. ’’ 

Richard Russell certainly was ‘‘different.’’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Waddle were not the only ones 
who said it. The schoolmaster said it, and 
the Peachville neighbors unanimously affirmed 
it. His ‘‘ oddness’’ asserted itself in many 
ways that ‘‘ went contrary’’ to the settled 
notions of the good Michiganders of Peach- 
ville township. 

People liked Dick, but they distrusted his 
‘‘oddness.’’? They admired his frank, honest 
face, his fidelity to his word, his industry and 
his cheerfulness; but they could not quite for- 
give the fact that he ‘‘wasn’t just like the 
other boys.’’ Fruit-farmers liked to hire him 
by the day at picking-time because of his deft 
and conscientious work; but they shook their 
heads doubtfully when he ventured to suggest | 
some improvement here, some change there, | 


eared for,’”? she said. 


She would often sit | the Sylvester farm, for a farewell glance at the 


place that had been the home of her girlhood. 
No one was astir there; it was a solitary leave- 
taking; and with the old squire—as we learned 
later—she left a request that as soon as she 
could earn and send the money, he would have 
a proper stone set at her mother’s grave. 
Owing to her father’s shiftiessness and poverty, 
it had been neglected for five years. 

‘*T want to feel sure that mother’s grave is 
“I may never come 
back. There isn’t much to call me back.’’ 

We were all sorry to have her go. At the 
time, however, none of us, not even Julia her- 
self, dreamed what a momentous journey that 
was destined to be for her, or in what a singu- 
lar episode of our country’s history she was 
soon to take part. 








TO BE CONTINUED. 


Wfio Was ‘Different 





He called the thing a ‘grader,’ 
and said he’d seen a picture of one in some 
farm paper.’’ 

‘*Did you let him??? 


different sizes ! 


‘*Me? No, siree! I wasn’t going to have 
my peaches spoiled by being run through the 
hopper of a machine. The idea!’’ 

Then Hank Peters told, with many wags of 
the head, how Richard Russell had once sug- 
gested the making of a basket turntable in the 
peach-packing shed. 

‘*Sounds just like him!’’ remarked the 
deacon. ‘‘What did he say the thing would 
do if he did make it?’’ 

‘*That it would save work and time,’’ 
answered Hank, disdainfully. ‘‘He was work- 
ing for me that day, fastening on covers, and 
—as you know—as soon as one end is fastened, 
| the basket must be lifted up and turned round 
| so that you can get at it to fasten the other 
end. Well, he worked away an hour or so. 
Then all of a sudden he said, ‘Mr. Peters, I 
could whittle out a board the size of a basket 
bottom, nail an edge round the board to hold 
the basket in place, and mount the board on a 


| pivot so that it would swing just even with 


the top of the packing-table.’ 

‘**T suppose you could,’ said L 
it?’ 

‘* ‘Why,’ he said, ‘it would save lifting-the 
basket. All I’d have to do would be to set 
the basket on the pivot-board, fasten one end 
of the cover, swing her round,—so,—and 
there’d be the other end ready for fastening.’ 

‘**Young man,’ I said, ‘I’m paying you a 
dollar and a quarter a day to work. Don’t 
always be looking for easy jobs.’ 

‘**T didn’t mean it that way,’ he answered. 
‘I was just trying to plan a way that would 
push the work faster.’ 

** ‘Much obliged,’ I said, ‘but I ain’t paying 
wages to inventors this year.’ And then he 
shut up.’’ 

The deacon laughed heartily at the story, 
and ventured to predict that William Waddle 
would have a time with that boy before he got 
through. 

The peach-trees in Richard’s orchard had 


‘What of 


into thrifty, beautiful trees—the pride of Rich- 
ard’s heart and the delight of Richard’s blue | 
eyes. Each spring he plowed the land and 
pruned the branches. Every ten days through- 
out the season he harrowed the ground. He 
studied books on horticulture, subscribed to a 
horticultural paper, and kept his eyes and ears 
open for any information about practical peach- 
culture. 





At odd times he ‘‘worked out’’ for the neigh- 
| bors by the day, thus earning enough money 
to pay the rent of his land and his living ex- 
penses. He refused several flattering offers to 


that, in his opinion, would either facilitate the | work by the month. 


work or render the result more certain, 


**T can’t afford it,’’ he said to one of the 


‘*Why,’’ said Deacon Pepperton one day to | farmers who asked a reason for the refusal. 


been planted three years. They had grown | 


Inside the shed he built a packing-table, and 
on that table he put a swinging pivot-board 
such as he had wished to make for Mr. Peters. 
He also made a rude peach-grader—on the 
principle of an inclined double track with 
openings between the rails. 

The openings were as narrow at the top as 
the diameter of a small peach, and gradually 
became wider toward the bottom of the incline. 
The peaches, when poured into a hopper at 
the top of the tracks, rolled down and dropped 
through the openings at different stages of the 
journey, according to size. The small peaches 
dropped through first, then the medium size, 
then the large ones. Only the extra large 
peaches reached the basket at the bottom of 
the incline. The others fell into one of three 
canvas receptacles immediately beneath the 
tracks. 

William Waddle whistled softly as he exam- 
ined this contrivance. ‘‘Bruise them much ?’’ 
he asked. 

**Not unless they are picked overripe; and 
you know peaches shouldn’t be picked that 
way.’’ 

In September the peach-harvest began. But 
no one except Richard had more than half a 
crop. Richard’s trees 
were, as his uncle ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘loaded.’’ 
On hearing this state- 
ment, Mrs. Waddle 
sniffed disdainfully. 
‘*He’ll spoil them all 
in that machine of 
his,’’? she prophesied, 
**before he gets them 
sold. ’? 

**Maybe,’’ said her 
husband. 

When it came to 
packing the first 
peaches, Richard en- 
countered an unlooked- 
for difficulty. The 
shipping package used 
in those days was a 
close-sided, slat-covered 
basket that held one 
tifth of a bushel. When 
packed, the buyer could 
see only the top layer 
of peaches. The custom 
among most growers, I 
regret to say, was to 
put little peaches in the 
bottom of the basket, 
medium - sized peaches 
in the middle, and big 
peaches on top. 

Richard Russell ob- 
jected to that custom; 
he said it was not 
honest. He proposed to 
pack each size by itself, 
and label the basket 
accordingly—‘‘ Fancy,” 
ae 1. “ee. &°" oF 
pe Sa 

The ‘neighbors 
laughed at the plan; 
and they laughed at 
his ‘‘grader.’’ ‘‘ You’!! 
| spray-pump, and at the proper time carefully | have your trouble for your pains,’’ they said. 
sprayed all his peach-trees. The neighbors | ‘‘The buyers expect to find little peaches in the 
laughed, and made jokes about the ‘‘squirt-gun | bottom of the baskets,.and they won’t believe 
that would poison all the peaches.’’ In those| that your baskets are any different from 
days the art of spraying fruit-trees was in its | others.’’ 
infancy. Richard had read about it, and had| ‘‘I’ll label each basket and guarantee it,”’ 
written to the state agricultural experiment | maintained Richard. 
station for instructions, which he had carefully | ‘‘They won’t believe you!’’ 
followed. **T’l] make them. ’’ 

Even William Waddle looked dubiously at| His first shipment he graded carefully, labeled 
the squirt-gun experiments. ‘‘Better goslow,’’ | correctly, and consigned to a commission firm 
he said to Richard. in Chicago. A letter, explaining the system 

‘*But, uncle, the experiment station people | of packing, accompanied the shipment. Within 
are sure that spraying wil] prevent the leaf- | two days the sales-account came back, with a 
eur And last year, you know, one-third of | check to balance the transaction. 
the peach-crop in this neighborhood was lost| It was a momentous occasion for Richard. 
by- that disease. ’’ That pink check represented the first tangible 

wt (“tad return from his orchard, the first encourage- 

‘*Tt’s an idea that seems worth trying. ’’ ment after five years of planning, working and 

‘*Maybe so. Maybe. I’m not saying any-| hoping. How crisp the paper felt! How it 
thing myself, but your aunt is having seventeen | seemed to rustle and crinkle with golde: 
fits 1”? promises ! 

Later in the season the dreaded leaf-cur! | But when he came to figure the sales | 
attacked almost every peach-orchard in the | detail and in comparison with the sales mac: 
county. The leaves curled up into fantastic by various peach-growers in the neighborhou, 
shapes, assumed strange colors, and finally | he was greatly disappointed to find that ! 
dropped from the trees; then many tiny peaches | had averaged no more a basket than his neiz!)- 
followed the leaves. In Richard’s orchard the | bors had. 
damage was insignificant; in the orchards of | *‘Never mind, Dick,’’ said his uncle, « 
his neighbors more than one-half the crop was | | solingly. ‘‘It might have been worse.’’ 
lost. Richard made no reply. In his heart he ! 


“If I worked by the month I should have 
to neglect my trees, and it wouldn’t be wise to 
do that.’’ 

The five-acre piece of land that Richard 
hoped some time to own was valued at seventy- 
five dollars an acre, and the rent that he had 
to pay his uncle was four dollars an acre. 
The piece lay back from the road, and there 
were no buildings on it; but the soil was well- 
drained, high and sandy—ideal ground for 
peaches. It was bordered on three sides by 
prosperous orchards. 

“Tf you should want more land,’’ William 
Waddle had said, ‘‘you can have the front 
tifteen acres at the same figure. I’m keeping 
it for you.’’ * 

*“*T’7ll pay for the five first,’’ Richard had 
answered. He believed that if he could hold on 
until the trees were five years old, the first full 
crop would pay, or nearly pay, for the five acres. 

Two years passed. Richard was nineteen. 
His trees were entering their fifth summer, and 
seemed to promise an excellent crop. When 
the trees blossomed in the spring the sight was 
like a vision of promise to the boy. 

Early in that same spring Richard bought a 
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RICHARD'S TREES WERE... LOADED 





‘*Have you seen Dick Russell’s orchard?” | that his method of packing peaches was |’ 
asked Mr. Peters one morning, when he met only correct, honest method, and that it wo 
the deacon on the road. bound to win if — 

**Yes. Have you?’’ Oh, that ‘‘if??! Richard sat down in ! 

‘*Went through it yesterday. ’’ packing-shed and pondered the matter. Pi 

There was an awkward pause. Then the/| ing up one of the peach baskets, he looked 
deacon coughed. ‘‘It begins to look,’’ he said, | it critically. Turning it over and over, 
|“‘as if that Russell fellow wasn’t such a —’? | | tried to put himself in a buyer’s place, and 
He paused for a word, hesitated, and coughed | imagine how he would feel if he were )' 





again. _ chasing hundreds of baskets of peaches fr 
‘*Yes, it does look so,’? admitted Hank. | an unknown shipper. 

‘Well, I got to be going. Good morning,| ‘‘Should I have time to unpack and exam: 

deacon! G’long, Bess! G’long!’’ | every basket?’? he mused. ‘No, I’m afra 


| In early August Richard bought ten dollars’ I shouldn’t. Should I be willing to trust 
worth of lumber, shingles and nails, and built label or a guarantee in a letter? Proba! 
|in his orchard a rough, small packing-shed. | not! Whatshould I do, then? Pay the ship) 
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the average market price for mixed packing? 
Of course !’’ 

Then he thought, ‘‘If I were going to pay 
a shipper an extra price for an extra product, 
I’d want to see the fruit packed, or else I’d 
want to see the bottom and middle layers of 
every basket after it was packed. ’’ 

Seizing a knife, he slashed into one side of 
the basket in his hand and made a vertical 
opening about an inch and a half wide in the 
thin wood. Then, on the other side of the 
handle, he made a similar opening. Turning 
the basket round, he cut two corresponding 
openings in the opposite side. 

‘*T’ve got it!’’ he eried, joyfully, and swung 
the basket round his head as if it were a flag 
of vietory. And sure enough, he had ‘‘got 
it.?? Experiment showed that peaches packed 
in such a basket could be as easily inspected 
underneath as on top; a buyer had only to 
look to be convinced. And—although Richard 
did not realize it at the time—the open-sided 
basket was destined to become the standard 
peach shipping-package of Michigan. 

That evening Richard explained the idea to 
hisuncle. William Waddle listened attentively, 
while his wife blew her nose suspiciously. 

‘*Doesn’t it weaken the basket?’’ asked Mr. 
Waddle. 

‘*Not perceptibly. ’’ 

“Tsn’t it a lot of work to cut the slits?’’ 
demanded Mrs. Waddle. 

‘*T can do a hundred baskets in forty min- 
utes. I tried it this afternoon. ’’ 

Mrs. Waddle-laid down her knitting and 
looked at her husband. ‘‘William, how much 
do a hundred baskets cost ?’’ 

‘*A bout two dollars and a half.’’ 

‘*T hope you haven’t spoiled two dollars and 
a half worth of baskets,’’ said Mrs. Waddle. 

The following morning Richard shipped 
one hundred baskets of graded peaches 
packed in the new baskets. He consigned the 
shipment to the same Chicago commission 





firm, and enclosed a brief letter of explanation. 


In a few days he received a personal letter 
from the manager of the firm, complimenting 
him on his *‘unique, honest packing,’’ and 
promising extra prices for all peaches thus 
graded and packed. Enclosed in the letter 
was a generous check, based on a rate con- 
siderably higher than the prevailing market 
price. 

Richard, after supper that night, handed 
the letter to his uncle. William Waddle read 
it, winked one eye rapidly, and passed the 
letter to his wife. She took it gingerly, put 
on her glasses, and read it through. Then 
she resumed her knitting. 

‘Eh?’ said Mr. Waddle, after a long pause. 

**T didn’t say anything,’’ said Mrs. Waddle. 


‘“‘Are you going to say anything?’’ her 


husband ventured to ask. 

‘*No; nothing in particular.’’ But later in 
the evening she said good night to Dick in a 
gentler tone than usual. 

At the end of the peach season Dick’s bank- 
book showed a balance of four hundred and 
fifty dollars to his credit. He felt like a 
millionaire. It was a happy moment for the 
boy when one morning he handed his uncle 
a check for three hundred and seventy-five 
dollars, in full payment for the five-acre piece 
of land. 

“I’m proud of you!’’ said Mr. Waddle. 
**T’ll have a deed made out at once.’’ 

Mrs. Waddle said not a word. But that 
same morning she made a big spice - cake, 
frosted it carefully, and outlined on top, with 
raisins, a huge ‘‘D.’’ At dinner Dick found 
the cake majestically reposing on his plate. 
He gave his aunt a quick look of surprise, but 
she seemed not to notice. 

**Ts it for me?’’ he asked, bewildered. 

She nodded. 

Getting up from the table, Dick kissed his 
aunt affectionately on the cheek. 

**Shoo-0-0!’”’ whistled William. Then, under 
his breath, he muttered, ‘‘I wonder whether 
that ‘D’ stands for ‘Dick’ or for ‘Different’ ?’’ 


Che Main Elements of Success 
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'AILURE in life is always a trag- 
edy, a tragedy that touches every 
one, for virtually every one wishes 

to succeed. And yet in spite of the 
importance of succeeding not many 
young men who have still to win 
their spurs have more than the vaguest ideas 
about the main elements of success. 

A moment’s thought makes it evident that 
these are as various as the ends that men have 
in view. Wealth, holiness, honor, love, blessed- 
ness, power—all are different aims; and as the 
peaks to be scaled are so different, there is no 
single outfit that is suitable for the climbing 
of them all. The loftiest and most imposing— 
holiness, blessedness, love—form, indeed, a 
group wholly distinct from the rest. They 
require and certainly deserve a special study, 
but they lie outside the region to be traversed 
in this article. Here we are concerned only 
with such objects of ambition as wealth, honor, 
power and social usefulness. 

How much or how little the successful scaling 
of these peaks may be expected to contribute 
to the happiness of the climber we need not 
stop to inquire; it is enough to notice that eack 
is capable of making a substantial contribution 
to happiness if its beneficent tendency is not 
nullified by some countervailing foree. It 
requires only the barest capacity for keeping 
your eyes open to facts to see that neither 
health, nor wealth, nor honor, nor power, nor 
even the combination of them all, leads neees- 
sarily to happiness. 

In the case of all of them the interest of the 
pursuer is likely to be too much centered in 
self, whereas happiness demands some interest 
large enough to take a man outside himself. 
This is set forth most strikingly in the Scrip- | 
tural paradox that he who would save his life | 
tmust lose it—a profound truth that has been | 
r-cognized not only by the religious, but by | 
intny to whom religion makes no appeal. 











A Ship Without a Sail. 


OHN Stuart Mill, in his autobiography, 

: gives a striking account of a crisis in his 
life when the basis of the theory of life and 
‘ction with which he had been indoctrinated | 
emed to be removed, and he felt himself at 
a, with a stout ship and undamaged rudder, 
it no sail. The experiences through which 
' then passed brought about a profound 
iange in his opinions and character. 
“*T never,’? he says, ‘‘wavered in the con-| 
iction that happiness is the test of all rules | 
' conduct, and the end of life. But I now) 
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improvement of mankind, even on some art or 


pursuit, followed not as a means, but as itself | 


an ideal end. Aiming thus at something else, 
they find happiness by the way. The enjoy- 
ments of life (such was now my theory) are 
sufficient to make it a pleasant thing, when 
they are taken en passant, without being 
made a principal object. Once make them so, 
and they are immediately felt to be insufficient. 
They will not bear a scrutinizing examination. 
Ask yourself whether you are happy, and you 
cease to be. so. The only chance is to treat, 
not happiness, but some end external to it, as 
the purpose of life. 
ness, your scrutiny, your self - interrogation 
exhaust themselves on that; and if otherwise 
fortunately cireumstaneed you will 


it to flight by fatal questioning. This theory 
now became the basis of my philosophy of life. 
And I still hold to it as the best theory for all 
those who have but a moderate degree of sen- 
sibility and of capacity for enjoyment, that is, 
for the great majority of mankind. ’’ 





The Folly of Selfish Aims. 


FTER some such warning against the folly 
A of seeking happiness from the successful 
pursuit of purely selfish aims, we may 
proceed on our quest without danger of exag- 
gerating or underestimating the importance of 
success. 

But how to succeed is the question. There 
are not a few who speak as if suceess were 
mainly a matter of luck. We do not doubt 
that to some men great opportunities come 
without any effort on their part— they are 
neither born great, nor achieve greatness, but 
they have greatness thrust upon them. How- 
ever, even such men must usually have some 


| power effectively to seize the opportunity. A 
careful scrutiny of actual eases soon reveals | 
the fact that there is some solid basis for nearly | 


all success. At any rate, nothing can be more 
foolish than simply to wait for lueck—in the 
words of a distinguished English surgeon, 


‘*The man who is content to wait for a stroke | 


of good fortune will probably wait until he 
has a stroke of paralysis. ’’ 

Of the elements that really enter largely into 
the effective quest of success, health is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important. This— 
fortunately more generally recognized to-day 
than formerly — has become so obvious that 
there is little need to dwell on it further. All 


Let your self-conscious- | 


inhale | 
happiness with the air you breathe, without 
dwelling on it or thinking about it, without 
either forestalling it in imagination or putting | 


to use a contradiction in terms—no such **suc- 
cess’’ can be real. 

Good health, which of course is largely a 
matter of heredity, is largely beyond the con- 
trol of the individual. At the same time, as 
much can be done to improve a poor constita- 
tion as to mar a good one. Happily, the rules 
of health are fairly simple for normal people. 
The great matter is moderation and freedom | 
from excess of any kind. 





Eight Plus Two Equals Six. 
| 


young men who take themselves seri- 
ously at college there has been in the past, 
and is still to-day, a grave danger of over- 
study. It is not that these men study too hard, 
but that they study, or, rather, sit over their 
books too long. They do not profit by the 
maxim current in my college days that six plus 
| two equals eight, but eight plus two equals six. 
This saying referred to the hours of study, 
and indicated to the man who studied only six 
| hours that he might with advantage increase 
the time to eight, but that work beyond that 
was excessive, and really impaired his effi- 
ciency. 

Apart from the advantage to health in shorter 
hours of study, there can be little doubt that 
the habit of intense work that is learned from 
mastering things in a limited time is one of 
the most valuable lessons that can possibly 
be learned at school or college. The majority 
of men, even of those who think they work 
hard because they work long, never know 
what hard work is—at least of the intellectual 
kind. They take three times as long to doa 
thing as is really necessary; and this practise 
of discursive work is too often indmeed by the 
bad habits acquired in college days. 

After all, it is rarely the actual content of 
what one learns at school or college that matters 
most; what is all-important is the spirit. and 
the method that are acquired. So perhaps 
the least evil of an idle life at college is the 
‘*student’s’’ ignorance of the subjects that he 
has dealt with. The serious thing is the habit 
of slackness and the failure to aequire the 
power of concentrated effort. These are the 
greatest shortcomings in college education to- 
day. 

The young man who has to make his way 
in the world would do well in choosing his 
college to avoid every place where hard and 
intensive work is not the rule. Such work is 
far from incompatible with a considerable 
share in social pleasures, and it almost demands 
a reasonable share in the healthier forms of 
athletics. Here again the chief danger comes 
from excess, and the man who would succeed 
must learn what moderation really means. 
| The other most powerful elements of success 
| are energy and interest in your work. How 
much these good things are inherited and how 
much they are due to circumstances and train- 
ing is difficult to decide, for the two influences 
| work together, and it is no easy matter to dis- 
entangle them. Perhaps as science advances 
we may be able to measure accurately the 
relative influences of heredity and circum- 
stance; but the man who means business will 
not wait for that far-off event. It is enough 
for him that there can be no dispute that both 
energy. and interest can be cultivated. 

It is indisputable, for instance, that energetie 
| action is largely a matter of example. Ameri- 
| cans are famous ‘‘hustlers,’’ but the less active 

foreigner who comes to live here quickly adopts 
the hustling spirit through the sheer force of 
example. It may be remarked, by the way, 
that this hurry is not an unmixed good. 
Because of it many able Americans fall short 
| of the highest achievements of which they are 
capable. They are likely to be impatient, and 
not to give themselves time to see life stead- 
lily, or to attack the problems that interest 
|them with due calmness. Apart from this 
| defect, however, there seems little doubt that 
|the hustling spirit is a splendid national 
| trait. 
But energy does not necessarily mean hustle ; 
many of the most successful men here as else- 
| where are energetic without a trace of hustle 
|in their activity. Hard and continuous work 
|may be done quite calmly, and is generally 
most effective when so done. 











Darwin’s Ability. 


T is really wonderful what such work can 
accomplish, even when done by men of no 
very extraordinary ability. No single man 
| within the last century did so much to change 
| the whole current of the world’s thought as 
Charles Darwin. He persisted in the statement 
| that his ability was only of average quality, and 
| although that was doubtless an exaggeration 
| due to his characteristic modesty, it is probably 
| true that a‘number of his contemporaries who 
| hardly influenced the world at all were men- 


‘ought that this end was only to be attained | must see that lack of health is a serious draw- | tally his peers. 


“y not making it the direct end. Those only | back, although many men have done great | 


Energy in a man shows itself and proves its | 


ve happy (I thought) who have their minds | things in spite of it. Health, indeed, is not | value at every stage of his career. It does sp 
xed on some object other than their own hap-| only a means to an end, but is well-nigh a lat the great -critical period, critical because | 


)ness; on the happiness of others, on the | 





supreme good in itself. 


So true is this that to | 


the whole current of after life is affected then, 


| sion demands all 


talk of success at the sacrifice of health is| when the choice of a profession or business 


has to be definitely determined. 

There are some men with such a surplus of 
energy and capacity that they can recover from 
a false start and win in spite of it, but they 
are exceptional even in America, where changes 
of this kind are much more frequent than else- 


where. Most men can make their choice but 
once. 
This great problem of the choice of a profes- 


the energy and all the 
seriousness of which a man is capable. In 
these days virtually all who are to amount to 
anything in the world must be workers, and 
if they are not happy in their life-work, if 
they must look for happiness outside of what 
fills so large a part of their time and thought, 
they are almost surely doomed to misery. 

And yet the choice is often made carelessly 
or casually. So many men allow themselves 
to drift into a profession or leave its selection 
to a whim, that it is not surprising that there 
are sO many square pegs in round holes and 
so many failures. 

The problem of a wise choice is one of the 
most difficult that a young man has to face, 
and he proves his powers by the manner in 
which he attacks it. Naturally and rightly, 
he usually seeks advice and help from more 
experienced men, but the responsibility must 
rest with the young man himself, and he should 
be as free as possible to make the choice. A 
formidable difficulty arises from his lack of 
experience and knowledge. Added to that, 
there is the great difficulty that comes from an 
imperfect knowledge of his own powers. As 
if these were not enough, the problem is further 
complicated by the false standards of value 
that society adopts with reference to the pre- 
fessions. 





Choosing the Right Work. 


HE man who has to choose should let noth- 
yi ing weigh so much as his own capaeity 

and his interest in the work. Is he eapa- 
ble of doing a certain work afl interested in 
the doing of it? That is the great question. ft 
is absurd for a man to aspire to be a musician 
if his ear cannot distinguish *‘Rule Britannia” 
from ‘*The Star-Spangled Banner.”’ It is 


| absurd for a man to think of being an electrical 


engineer if nature intended him for a store- 
keeper. The man who may be expected to 
succeed is he who will spare no effort to find 
out the demands that any particular occupation 
will make on his powers and who will do his 
utmost to discover whether he has the will and 
the power to respond to those demands. 

In some respects, the choice of a profession is 
easier now than it used to be. For one thing, 
there is a greater variety of professions, and, 
for another, a greater freedom is possible in 
making the selection. Society still has its 
arbitrary standards of value, to which all 
except the unusually strong and the unusually 
foolish will pay some regard. The tendency, 
however, has been to enlarge the field of possi- 
bilities ; there are many professions that a man 
may enter now without any risks such as his 
grandfather would have encountered. 

The problem is further simplified by the 
greater freedom of movement that is now 
possible. A man, instead of finding the field of 
his activities circumscribed to a narrow range 
round the place of his birth, as in former days, 
may now go where he will. And often he 
finds great advantage in going far afield. To 
feel himself in entirely new surroundings 
stimulates a man and puts new life and energy 
into him. Often it reveals to him possibilities 
that would never have been presented nearer 
home; and in many cases his freshness of view 
enables him to succeed where others of equal 
capacity fail because their familiarity with 
local conditions has blinded them to the chances 
that await them. A Scotsman, it is said, is 
likely to succeed anywhere, but he is much 
surer of success when off his native heath. 
‘*It is wonderful what a few pounds spent on 
the education of a Scotch boy will do, espe- 
cially if he goes among the English.’’ It 
is probably for a similar reason that the Lrish- 
man who fails at home succeeds in America, 
or the Yankee who just gets along in New 
England is unusually successful in the far West. 

Given health and energy, a man is in a fair 
way of success, but he is not likely to achieve 
great things unless he is deeply interested in 
his profession. As a rule, such interest is 
especially noticeable in the great leaders of 
thought and action, who, as a general thing, 
are passionately devoted to what they have 
taken in hand. Such extreme interest is prob- 
ably a matter of inborn temperament, ‘*a veri- 
table gift of the gods’’; but an interest that 
suffices for most things may with proper care 
be cultivated. 

To rouse such an interest is the great aim 
in any education worthy of the name, and any 
‘*system’’ of education that fails in doing so 
fails utterly. Here is the sepulcher of more 
than half the systems that have been devised ; 
and no system can possibly succeed unless it 
is applied by men who have the capacity for 
arousing interest in the subjects that they 
teach. It is the difficulty of doing this that 
makes the path of the educator so hard, and 
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the failure of otherwise well-equipped teachers interest—or apparent interest—in a subject is | about her back door; she will be taking the| kindly presence. Mary knew that the Mrs. 


se complete. |always a safe guide for a young man in his | 
Many doubt if, with all the improvements | studies. His lack of interest may be due to| 


covering off the ‘pineys,’ and putting in her 
sweet-pea seed. ’’ 


Hannah of whom she thought would have been 
old and withered and gray had she been alive. 


that of recent years have been made in educa- | faults in his previous training, that might be | Then suddenly Mary decided that it was | She knew, also, that Hannah had long been 
tion, there is any increase in the proportion of | removed by a serious attempt to master a dis-| time for her to return some of Mrs. Hannah’s | sleeping peacefully under the sod. She remem- 


teachers who have this gift of interesting their | tasteful subject. It may therefore be well | 


many calls. She was tired of her practising, | 


bered her mother’s bitter tears at the news of 


pupils; and if this criticism of modern condi- | worth his while to attack subjects that have and her quilt was finished. She would gether friend’s death. 


tions is well-founded, there is reason for the! formerly made little or no appeal to him. | 
despondency that prevails in certain quarters | The aim is to produce an ‘‘all-round’’ man, | 
about educational progress. 

In some respects there has certainly been an | means of groups of studies, each of which is 
advance. Greater attention is now paid to the | supposed to develop special powers. The suc- | 
study of the development of the mind—a study | cess of the process will depend, of course, on 
that if wisely pursued should help teachers to | the success achieved in polishing the different 
present what they wish to impart in a way | facets, with each of which failure is inevitable 
that will appeal to the interest of the student. | unless a real interest is roused. 
There has been also an enormous increase in | After all, however, the old and beautiful | 


ready and go to Mrs. Hannah’s. 
For an hour or two she wandered through 


had never trodden them before, but tiresomely | 
familiar because they were all like the one she 
lived on. She crossed a number of tracks 
before she was moved to take a trolley-car. 
The car took her to the lake, and the accom- 
modating conductor warned her as she leisurely | 
descended that she would have to hurry to} 


the variety of subjects that are presented, with | ideal of a completely developed man takes us *make the boat. She thanked him, and more 


a corresponding increase in the chance of find- somewhat into the clouds, and is a little lofty | 
ing something that appeals to the interest of | for mundane affairs, except, perhaps, on the | 
different individuals. Not so very long ago | principle that it is advisable to ‘‘hitch our | 
a college boy who found nothing to attract | wagon to a star.’’ In the stress of practical | 


to gratify his kindly desire to be of service | 
than from any thought of embarking, hurried | 
forward in the direction of the wharf where | 
the little lake steamer was waiting. 


*‘No, Iam Mrs. Clark.’’ 
“‘Oh!’’? It was such a fluttering, disappointed 


| by polishing various facets of the intellect by | unfamiliar streets—unfamiliar because her feet | ejaculation that it was almost a sob. 


Mrs. Clark gazed compassionately into 
Mary’s face. ‘‘And you thought I was some- 
body else, and now you have lost your boat?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? Mary murmured, ‘‘but it’s no mat- 
ter; I’ll take the next one. ’’ 

‘*The next one doesn’t come till five o’ clock. 
Maybe you’d like to come in and help us this 
afternoon ; it’s our Ladies’ Aid. We’re going 
to make aprons for the church fair.’’ 

‘*Oh, I should love to! Oh, you don’t know 
how I long to go in with you! My name is 


| Mrs. Fales.’’ 


him in Latin or Greek or mathematics could | life some sacrifice must often be made; the | From the wharf the lower stern deck looked| ‘‘All right. You just come right along in 
gain little or no intellectual stimulus from his | successful man may well be content if he takes|so lonely and inviting that Mary stepped | with me.’? Mrs. Clark tucked a plump hand 
college teachers. Now almost the whole range | a keen.interest in his caJling, and is developing aboard. She found a placid pleasure in her | under Mary’s elbow, and they walked into 
of human knowledge is presented to his vision | himself in the way that success in it demands. | make-believe again; in imagining that the level | the cottage together. 


and he must be strangely lacking if there is| If he has health, energy and interest, little | 
nothing in it all that appeals to him. | need be denied him—for these are the main 
Of course it is not here maintained that | elements of success. 
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DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 





“ OW I wish I might 
H find her!’’ Mrs. 
Fales surreptitiously 
dabbed her eyes with the 
sleeve of her morning wrap- 
per while she watched her 
husband hurriedly packing 
his traveling-bag. 

‘*Who?’? he asked, ab. 
stractedly, as he closed the 
bag with a final, satisfied 
snap. 

‘*Mrs. Hannah.’’ 

They both laughed. ‘‘I 
thought you had found her, 
as Sairy Gamp found Mrs. 
Harris—made her up.’’ 

He put on his coat, still 
in a hurry. ‘‘You won’t 
be likely to find any Mrs. 
Hannah in a big city, I’m 
afraid, dear. But you have 
your flat to look after, and 
your music; and then you 
must get out as much as 
you can. Go down-town 
shopping once in a while 
and to the parks; and don’t 
forget to write to your old 
hubby every day. Why, 
the weeks will fly before 
you know it, and this is to 
be a short trip, anyhow.’’ 

“Oh, I shall get on 
splendidly. I always have, 
haven’t I? Only—as long 
as you are away so much 
of the time, it would be 
lovely if I could find her. 
I had an idea I should find 
her when I was married, 
but I have about given that 
up. ” 

‘*Won’t Abbie Norton be 
your Mrs. Hannah, dear?’’ 

‘*Merey, no! Abbie Norton lives in an| pickle recipes and quilt patterns, and in sudden 
apartment house, plays Grieg, and —’’ | family emergencies mother would say, ‘If only 

‘*How would Howard Lang’s wife do?’’ | Hannah were here, she would know what to 

‘Alice Lang? Why, Mather, you know she | do.’ 
flirts, and tells gossipy stories about her| ‘‘I never knew how I hungered for a Mrs. 


reaches of the lake were the fields that sur- | 


There was a delicious odor of coffee in the 


rounded the farmhouse back East, where she | little rooms, and there was much talk and 


capped waves were little drifts of wind-driven 
snow. 


|had passed her childhood; that the foam- | laughter. . 


| hurriedly whispered name, introduced her as 


Mrs. Clark, who had misunderstood the 


The steamer puffed and snorted and sidled | Mrs. Hale, and Mary let it go. 


up to long-drawn-out wharves, where it gath- | She passed a delightful afternoon. As luck 


ered or discharged a few passengers, and then 
went on to others, and so to the very end of 
its run, which, as Mary learned from a real 
estate sign at the landing, was Kirkmere. 
Kirkmere would have 
been the loneliest dock of 
all but for a group of women 
who came down the short 
hill together to take the 
boat. There were a dozen 
of them, some tall and angu- 
lar, others short and fat. 
One, despite the crispness 
of the early spring day, 
wore a green-striped percale 
dress. Like the others, she 


neat: part above her low, 


comfortable double chin 
rolled above a collar clasped 
by a cameo pin. 

This woman fascinated 
Mary. To her hungry im- 
agination, she was like 
Rosendale—like Mrs. Han- 
nah. Perhaps the green- 
striped percale dress offered 
the suggestion ; perhaps the 
sentence, half-heard, descri- 
bing a ‘‘star basket quilt’’ 
that she was making in blue 
and white. 

The boat swung out into 
the lake, puffed away a few 
minutes, —a very few, it 
seemed to Mary Fales,— 
then blew its whistle. The 
women rose, shook out their | 
skirts, and prepared to land. | 


Mary was disappointed. 


but she had hoped for a 
longer opportunity to watch 
people who so reminded her 
of her mother’s long-gone 


“ALL RIGHT. YOU JUST COME RIGHT ALONG IN WITH ME.” youth. 


But there they were, all 
| crowding along the little gangplank; soon she 
| would see them march up the hill path that 
led away among the trees, ‘‘Mrs. Hannah’’ 
| among the rest, on the way to their jolly, 
| homely meeting, and then the boat would take 


was bareheaded. Her dark | 
hair rippled away from a/| 


brown forehead, and her | 


would have it, it was the afternoon for collect- 
ing the dues of the members, and Mary insisted 
upon dropping into the collection basket the 
| price of the various small amusements that 
| she had not had. She did her best upon the 
apron that fell to her. All the afternoon she 
sat beside her Mrs. Hannah, and while they 
sipped their coffee and ate their muffins to- 
| gether Mary told her new friend why she had 
| followed her party. 

They went down to the landing together, 
and Mary, after getting aboard the boat, 
watched the green percale dress as long as she 
could see it. All the way back to town her 
mother and Mrs. Hannah and her own child- 
hood and youth seemed very, very near and 
sweet. 

It was dark when she reached home, and 
there was a light in the windows of her flat. 
That meant another joy. What a happy day 
it had been! And, sure enough, there was 
| Mather, with an anxious expression that at 
sight of her changed to a relieved grin. 

‘*T was just about to call the police and get 
| out the militia,’’? he said. ‘‘Where have you 
| been ??? 

| “QO Mather,’? she sighed happily, ‘I’ve 
| been having such a dear, old-fashioned, happy 
day with Mrs. Hannah !’’ 


HE MANand the 
DOG B’'€& 
Edward Williston Frentz 
6 ae ae oe 
Te dog was old, but the man was still 














young. This*the dog, of course, could 
not know, for between real friends of 


She knew that they had not | long standing there is never any consciousness 
taken the boat for the city, | of a difference in age. 


At first, in the days of the dog’s far-off 
puppyhood, his master had played with him 
| more and at different games, but that was 
/natural. There was now an admixture of gray 
'in the black hair about the dog’s muzzle. He 
| could not run as he used to. It was pleasanter 
| to lie in the sun; and when he attempted to 
| get up, after lying long, his legs seemed stiff. 
| Moreover, he could not see as well as he used 
| to, nor hear as readily. 

But how should he know that conditions 








friends. Imagine confiding your heart’s inner- 
most secrets to Alice Lang!’’ 

Mather looked at his watch. ‘‘Fifteen min- 
utes before I need to start. Tell me all about 
Mrs. Hannah.’’ 

‘‘Mother got acquainted with ‘her just after 
she was married and went to live in Rosendale. 
She was a trifle older than mother, not much. 
She was dear and old-fashioned and sweet as | 
a June rose, mother used to say. They told | 
each other everything. They were Harriet 





Hannah until I came to live in this big city 
and was left so much alone. So when you go, 


I just pretend. I tidy up the house because | 


Mrs. Hannah is coming; and sunny afternoons 
I walk out, and make believe I’m going to see 
her. 

‘‘Now it’s time you were going. Don’t 


worry about me, dear; I shall keep busy and | 
happy. Good-by, and come back as soon as | 


you can.’’ 
For two weeks after her husband’s departure 


her back to town, to paved streets and apart- | were not the same with his master? He, too, 
| ment houses. |had given up his old sports—running and 
Actuated by a sudden impulse, Mary rose | jumping and throwing stones; and although 
and passed over the gangplank with the others. | he was always busy about the fields or in the 


and Hannah to each other always, and during | Mary Fales kept her promise to be busy and 
all the time that mother lived in Rosendale | happy. During that time it rained almost 
were never - failing friends. After mother| every day; Mary did not care to face the 
moved away they corresponded for years. In| weather often. She did not even go to the 
my childhood days the event of the month library, but, with a childishness that she would 
was the letter from Hannah. If only I had | have hesitated to admit even to Mather, she 
kept those letters] | Sometimes laid a plate opposite her own for 
‘‘After mother was gone, and the home | ‘‘Mrs. Hannah.’”’? She cut out pieces for a 
broken up, I went to Aunt Lucy, and when | bedquilt, and consulted her imaginary friend 
I awoke to an interest in my mother’s friend, | about the combination of colors. This was 
it was too late; the letters had been destroyed, | the work that she tucked hastily away under 
and I don’t even know her name. Mother | a sofa-pillow the day Alice Lang came to call, 
called her Hannah, and I always called her and that she immediately returned to when 
Mrs. Hannah. Mother used to read me the | that lady had departed. 
letters sometimes, and show me the enclosed| Mather had been gone three weeks, and 
samples of Hannah’s dresses—blue gingham, | there seemed every prospect that he would be 
black Henrietta, and once, a striped green | kept away another week. 
percale, which mother said she knew would| ‘I need not lay a plate for Mrs. Hannah 
become Hannah. They would tell each other | to-day,’? Mary Fales said to herself. ‘It’s 
how many ehickens they had, and how their | such a fine morning that she won’t have time 
berry- bushes thrived, and they exchanged | for visiting. The hens will be clucking all 


She edged her way to the side of Mrs. Hannah, 
who, as the party began to climb the hill, 
looked up at her and smiled. 

Although the exigencies of hill - climbing 
stilled the chatter somewhat, it flowed forth 


again when the party reached the top. Some- | 


| where in a near-by field a meadow-lark was 
| singing, and the robins everywhere were fuss- 
ily busy with their spring work. -A cottage 


appeared from behind a group of trees, and in | 


the door stood a smiling woman in a white 


waist and apron, evidently ready and waiting | 


for her guests. 


There was an outburst of greetings, and one | 


of the women called, ‘‘ Don’t stand there, Hetty 
Smith, and let the muffins burn, for I can 
smell ’em clear out here !’’ 

Mary Fales knew that there was only one 
thing for her to do—to' wander on out of sight 
over the hill for a reasonable length of time, 
and then to return to the dock and await the 
next boat for the city. 

The woman in the green percale was gazing 
at her curiously. Mary blushed. 

‘*Exeuse me,’’ she stammered, ‘‘but — are 
you Mrs. Hannah ?’’ 

She put the futile question merely to prolong 


for a moment her pleasure in the woman’s | 


| barn, he now moved sedately. No doubt they 
| were growing old together. Poor, simple 
| canine heart, how could it understand that 
/man at thirty is young and a dog at fifteen 
| very old! 

But the man knew, and had long known, 
although he had said nothing. It was hi 
wife who mentioned the matter first, and afte 
that spoke of it often, and dwelt upon it wit!: 
a growing insistence that ended at last in th 
definite declaration, ‘‘You must!’’ and whe: 
a man is thirty and has a new wife, he finds ‘* 
hard to ignore a declaration as definite as tha 

This it was that had got the man up + 
early—and after a sleepless night. The ra) 
of the sun still slanted at a long angle to tl 
earth, and the birds were in the full tide « 
their morning chorus when he crept down th: 
stairs. 

The dog lay in his accustomed place, by th 
hearth in the kitchen, and was already awake 
for the old sleep lightly. His greeting to h 
master was a quiet thump, thump of his tai 
on the floor. He got up stiffly and followe 
| him out into the morning sun. 

The man rested his hand on the dog’s heat 
|a moment, and stroked his ears. Then hé 
said, ‘‘Come, Nep, old fellow, come with me,’ 
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and started down across the dewy fields toward 
the pond. 

There was a boat on the shore. In it the 
man placed a large rock, which he brought, 
with some exertion, from the bank ; and round 
the rock he tied a rope that he drew from 
the locker in the stern. Then he got into the 
boat and took up the oars. The dog, mean- 
while, sat watching him, unknowing, yet 
never questioning; trustful, confiding and con- 
tent; and when the man called and patted the 
seat in front of him, the dog got in and sat 
down quietly in the stern. 

The pond was a pool of quicksilver, reflect- 
ing all the summer morning beauty of earth 
and sky. Not a breath of wind stirred it, no 
ripple marred the definition of the picture 
photographed on its sensitive surface. 

Glancing over his shoulder now and then, 
the man set his course for a point near the 
lower end of the pond, where the shore, except 
for one little cove, was steep and high. He 
was heading for ‘‘Corey’s Hole,’’ close under 
the shelving bank, the deepest spot in the 

md. 

P The boat came to a standstill, and the man 
drew in his oars. He turned and looked long 
at the old dog, and spoke a few words to him, 
gently ; and the dog’s tail thumped an answer. 
Then the man groped behind him on the floor 
of the boat till his hand touched the rope he 
had tied round the rock. He drew it forward, 
made a noose in the end of it, and stood up 
to slip it over the dog’s head. 

The dog, still trustful, never questioning, 
with no thought in his mind but that which 
had governed all his life—the wish to do his 
master’s will—the dog, too, stood up, and 
unexpectedly stepped forward. It changed 
the trim of the boat and disturbed the man’s 
balance. He tried to regain it, set his foot 
accidentally upon an oar, slipped, and in a 
moment was over the side. It was a scant 
twenty yards to the shore, but when one cannot 
swim, twenty yards means death as surely as 
two hundred. 

In the same instant the dog’s paws were on 
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r ‘HE last stand of the wild mustang is 





among the barren mountains of central 
Nevada. Here it is estimated that more 

than sixty thousand head are yet grazing. 

Formerly, ranchmen ran the wild mustangs 
down and roped them by relay-riding, solely 
to replenish their riding stock; but since the 
advance of settlements has created a market 
for horses of every sort, they have taken to 
trapping them in large numbers. They have 
trapped thousands by the use of log corrals 
with far-extended brush-fence wings, or of 
corrals of woven wire built either on favorite 
runways or round the infrequent water-holes. 

In treeless districts, both these methods are 
expensive. Logs and wire have to be hauled 
long distances; and the woven wire, when 
once unrolled from the bale and used, cannot 
again be bundled into portable shape. Some 
years ago, however, an observing mustang- 
hunter noticed that no horse of his catch would 
try to jump any obstruction that it could not 
see through or over. He straightway bought 
an acre or so of heavy duck canvas—enough 
to set up an eight-foot-high corral, with wings 
extending a quarter of a mile on either hand. 

The experiment was successful—the first 
catch was seventy odd head. Such a catch is 
made quite simply. The corral and its V- 
shaped wings are erected overnight at the 
mouth of some deep ravine. The canvas is 
made fast to stakes driven into the ground. 
Then, after rounding up all the horses within 
a wide district, the horsemen try to drive the 
wild bands between the wings of the trap, and 
then on, through its single narrow opening, 
into the corral. 


The canvas trap was quickly adopted on the | 


mustang range, and for a little time it seemed 
that the problem of trapping mustangs had 
been solved, and that the wild herds must 
quickly disappear. Then, at a big catch, some 
half-breed workers crowded a mass of strug- 
gling horses against‘ the canvas barrier, which 
gave way before them. Wily ones among them 
remembered the breach, and broke out the next 
time they were caught. 

The trick spread until, within a year or two, 
there were few bands of mustangs that did not 
include one or more ‘‘canvas busters. ’’ 

‘*We have the canvas buster to contend with 
now,’’ said Anderson, my host at Elbo Ranch. 
**There’s an unwritten law against shooting, 
which might get to be wholesale killing. My 
Indians do their best to mark down the beasts 
that break out, and I hold a field-glass on them 
as long as they’re in sight. We can’t identify 
them all, but those we do mark down we get 
after soon. We cut them out of a band one by 
one, run them down, and rope them by relay- 
riding. 

“But some beat us at that game. There’s 
a big roan stallion that my Indians eall the 


(3 uiling, Out tfie"Canvas Buster’ 
by Franklin , 





the gunwale. He yelped once, and plunged. 
Ten feet away a head and two clutching hands 
appeared. The dog started toward them, but 
before he got there they were gone. Utter- 
ing little whining yelps, he swam in a circle 
until, once again, the head and clutching hands 
appeared. This time they were nearer. By 
springing forward in the water, the dog man- 
aged to fasten his teeth in a sleeve; and at 
once, when he felt that his hold was firm, he 
started for the shore. 

The drag of the man’s weight drew the dog’s 
head down, but love and loyalty and the dire 
need quickened his blood and gaye him for the 
moment something of his old-time strength. 
He stiffened his neck and raised his head 
higher and blew the water from his nostrils, 
and kept on. 

Even the few necessary yards were slow, 
killing work. The man hung dead upon him 
—a log, a raft of sand, a coal-barge; and the 
only engine to move it was a dog’s old, decrepit 
but faithful heart. 

The man, after his first wild terror, made 
an effort to help. He tried to paddle with his 
free arm and to kick with his legs, but it was 
of little service. The dog’s breath came in 
shorter and shorter catches, till it was a suc- 
cession of heart-breaking gasps. 

Once, when they were almost within reach 
of the shore, the dog’s teeth tore out of the 
old sleeve, and the man went under; but when 
he came up, a black head touched his elbow 
and a firm grip took him by the shoulder. 

Inch by inch they made it,—ten feet, eight 
feet, six, five,—till at last, when the man’s 
breath was a mere sobbing gasp and the dog’s 
a frantic, instantaneous snatch at the air, the 
man’s feet grated on the gravel, and he stum- 
bled forward, fell upon his face in the sand, 
and lay still. 

But the dog, crawling slowly, till he could 
drag himself far enough up the sloping beach 
to get his head out of water, did not stop even 
then. He crept on until he reached his master’s 
side; and with little coaxing, sympathetic 
whines, began to lick the man’s hands and face. 










trials. 
fence than a jack-rabbit does for a spider’s web. 


This horse cares no more for a canvas 


‘*‘We never got a rope on him but once. I 
did that one day last winter, and I might as 
well have roped a rhinoceros or an elephant. 

‘*‘We were camped about twenty miles from 
here, in the Quinn Cafion country. Mustang- 
hunters can’t do much in winter, for the herds 
eat snow, and don’t run to the water-holes; 
but if you employ Indians, who are the cheap- 
est, and in some ways the best workers, you 
must keep them busy in order to hold them.. 

‘*A blizzard struck us about the middle of 
December. In the midst of it two of my scouts 
came in and reported a big bunch of mustangs 
weathering at the top of a mountain near at 
hand. They said the horses were yarding in 
the lee of a ledge under a long high ridge. 

‘*My men had got away without disturbing 
this bunch. I should have liked to have all 
my ropes at hand for a try at the band, but 
the others were out. So I started off with my 
scouts, Lone Jack and Washoe Pete, to see if 
we could pick up a horse or two. 

‘*We halted our ponies at a distance from 
the ledge, and Washoe Pete led me over the 
wind-swept ground, along which we finally 
had to crawl] among the greasewood bush to a 
place where I could overlook a bench that lay 
under a shelving ledge. Ravines ran on two 
sides of this break about a quarter-mile apart. 


of sight, I could make out a huddled bunch of 
animals, apparently all legs and ears. 

‘*As I could see but little of the mountain 
| slope below, I questioned Pete about the lay of 
the land. In pantomime he showed me that 
the ridge fell away in a series of ravines and 
lesser ridges, rock-topped here,and there, and 
with but little greasewood to obstruct a run. 

‘*The snow lay scarcely deep enough to stall 
a horse anywhere, but was right for what 
we call ‘drift work.’ In a ‘snow stampede’ of 
the right sort, you run your mustang into a 
drift, come up behind, and rope him while he 
is floundering through. 

‘*In the present case, it was plain that we 
must get the mustangs going down the moun- 
| tain. I sent Washoe Pete down to a ridge on 
| the left of the near ravine, and stationed Lone 

Jack at the drop of the ledge, to hold the herd 
| from climbing. 
| ‘*T then rode round and approached the yard 
| by way of the second ravine. There was little 
danger of the mustangs catching my scent in 
that storm. 

‘*T charged in on the band, and got to close 
quarters with them. At once they scattered 
in front of me. I rode at their heels, and 
whooped and yelled to scare and confuse them. 

‘‘In a moment I had them at the turn of 








that he split the band. Some of them crossed | 
the ravine, and he kept to the upper slope to 
turn them back. 

‘*But most of the herd went down the ravine | 
on my side. Taking the turn just right, my | 
horse carried me into the tail of the stampede. | 
There were flying horses in front of me and | 
on either hand. 

‘*T had gathered my hemp rope,—you can’t 
use rawhide in the snow, —and was running out 
my noose for a cast, when I saw Eagle-J umper, 
the big roan stallion, right in front of me. 

‘*He had shaken the snow out of his hair, 
and his splendid action, as he galloped on to) 
regain the lead he had lost at the turn, made | 
it easy to recognize him. | 

**T could have roped any one of half a dozen 
horses that ran alongside him, but I wanted 
one more try at Eagle-Jumper, and I believed 
that Pete would soon turn him back. 

‘*Now you can’t rope the leader of a mustang 
herd till you can cut him out of the ‘drags’ 
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blanket-jacket, charged them with such effect | horse. Plunging ahead, the roan dragged us 


a foot at a time along the crown of the ledge. 

‘This continued for half a minute, till we 
passed the turn of the ledge. Then, whirling 
on his heels, Eagle-J umper charged straight at 
us. With his teeth he gave my horse a raking 
gash across the head, and he missed my shoul- 
der by a hair’s breadth. 

‘*My horse was pivoting for the turn when 
the shock came, and we were bowled over. 
The next moment that wild beast was dragging 
us down the mountain. And my right boot 


| was driven through the stirrup beyond its 


leather, and cinched as tight as a noose could 
have held it! 

‘*My leg was drawn across my horse’s flank, 
and I was dragged at his rump with his hind 
feet playing a tattoo in front of my face. With 
his shoulders and head going down-hill, and our 
dead-weight dragging at the lariat, my horse 
hadn’t the slightest chance of getting to his feet. 

**‘We were hauled over the snow and rough 
ground as fast as a man could trot, and 
sometimes faster. I 
had a good clasp- 
knife in my pocket, 
but I had no chance 
to get it out and use 
it on the leather. It 
was a rough -and- 
tumble nightmare of 
a slide that that stout 
beast gave me. 

‘*For a quarter of 
a mile or more, down 
breakneck pitches, 
among boulders and 
sage-bush, the roan 
wentata buck-jump, 
dragging my horse 
and me. I had prided 
myself on the fact 
that my saddle, 
cinches and ropes 
would stand any 
strain two _ horses 
could put on them; 
now I would have 
given worlds to see 
any one of them 
snap. 

‘*T was battered 
and bruised, and had 
about lost hope, when 
the roan lunged over 
a gap between two 
boulders, and was 
suddenly brought to 
a standstill; the head 
and fore legs of my 
horse were wedged 








under the rocks. 


I SLAPPED HIS NOSE WITH MY NOOSE 


that pack at his flanks—no matter how swift | 
your Own mount is. 

**In that down-hill rush my weight seemed to 
steady my horse; he kept right in with the tail 


‘Hope came back 
to me. I used the first seconds to scramble 
behind my pony’s back, for his heels now 
played like the fans of a windmill. 

‘‘Out of their reach, I slipped my hand into 








of the herd. It was a wild race; the rough slopes | my knife pocket. It was empty—the knife 
were grown to sage-bush,—which Pete had | was gone. Going at the stirrup leather with 
forgotten to mention,—and strewn with rocks | bare hands, I had succeeded in getting my 
and boulders that I could hardly see for the | heel back to the wood, when the roan, which 
snow. | had been bucking and hauling in straight- 


‘*Though snow was drifting across my line | 


‘*Suddenly the roan began to quarter up the | 
mountainside. I saw his trick; he was swing- | 
ing back in order to reach the top of the ridge. | 
This would leave Washoe Pete out of the game | 
and spoil my chance of the catch I was after. 

‘‘In a sharp dash I cut the angle of his 
changed course and came up on his right fore 
quarter. And then for a full minute, over a/| 
rough and ugly slope, my mount and I fought 
Eagle-.J umper for the mastery of that stampede. 

‘*Two or three times, as he attempted to 
swing up the hill, I got directly in front of 
him and brought the whole band to a halt. | 
The leader pivoted back and forth before me; | 
his strongest drags packed themselves round 
him, followed his turns, got in his way, and | 
| got knocked out of it as he charged to and fro | 
in his efforts to pass me and race back up the 
mountain. 

‘**My’ horse behaved splendidly ; he kept his | 
legs, and met every twist and turn of the roan. 
Twice the beast jumped at us, snapping his | 
jaws, and came so close that I slapped his nose 
with my noose. Face to face I couldn’t rope 
him, and he seemed to know it. 

‘*T fought it out with him, and held him and 
his band to the lower ground. But we had 
kept quartering the slope till we were right in 
the trail of the blizzard. 

‘*Suddenly Eagle-Jumper changed his tac- 
tics; he turned and lunged straight down the 
| crown of a ridge. But neither horse nor man 
|could see anything thirty yards away in the | 
| driving snow ; in a moment the band ran into 
| the curve of a jump-off ledge, which turned 
them back. 

‘*I dropped my pony’s rein, gave him the 
pressure of my knees, and we took the turn 
for a cut-out. My plucky beast hurled him- | 
self into the lead of the band at just the right 
point. 
| *‘*The flankers had not been so quick as their 
| leader, and we cut them off in that swift and 

clever turn. At the same moment I sent my | 
| noose over the roan’s ears. But he was going 
| up-hill, and I failed to throw him. 
| ‘Though I had him fairly behind the jaws, | 





the bluff, when my Indian, waving his red |his great weight was too much for my light | see—I limp, and always shall.’’ 


;and opened it quickly. 


away pulls, swung round one of the big rocks, 
and catching sight of me, came at me with 
jaws wide open! 

‘“*As the brute reared above me, gnashing 
his bared teeth like a mad wolf, I thought my 
last minute had come. As I flung myself back- 
ward, his first hoof-stroke grazed my scalp. 

‘‘T fell in a heap, wedged in between my 
saddle and the shelving face of a boulder. If 
the stallion hadn’t been straining and bucking 
at his tether with a shortened reach, he would 
have made short work of me. 

‘**I couldn’t draw my trapped leg into the 
uncertain shelter of the rock, and a glancing 
stroke of the stallion’s hoof hit me below the 
knee. I heard the bone crack, but I felt no pain. 

“‘I had fallen doubled together, with one 
hand under my back. And now, as I started 
to draw my arm from under me in order to let 
my body deeper into the crevice, my fingers 
touched something hard in my hip pocket. 

‘*Tt was my knife. In a flash I remembered 
putting it there in order that my leg might 
have freer play in the saddle. I got it out 
The saddle pommel 
and knotted lariat that held that fighting beast 
were at my elbow. 

‘*In that desperate situation I could not 
hesitate to take a chance; I slashed the rope 
and set the brute free. He was bucking to 
get nearer, and he lunged against the rocks 
and fairly on top of my horse. 

‘*Then he sheered off the boulders, and I 
felt a hoof grinding my crushed leg; then he 
gathered himself, and forgetting his enemies 


| instantly, dashed away up the mountain, while 


with his head high in the wind, he called 
shrilly for his band. 

‘*I drew myself out of my niche, and in a 
dazed way cut off my stirrup strap. Then, 
dragging the wood on my foot, I crawled out 


of reach of my pony’s heels, and fell in a dead 


faint on the snow. 

‘*T came out of it to find Washoe Pete rubbing 
snow on my face. He pried my horse loose 
and got me to camp in some way. My Indians 
did the best they could with my leg, but you 
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GIRLS IN CAMP 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HERE is hope for the young graduate who 
realizes how little he knows. 
OMEWHERE in the short cut to fortune 
there is nearly always an unsafe bridge. 
“ E return everything but the dirt, ’’ is the 
sign on the delivery wagons of a laundry 
in a certain New England town. If the laun- 
dry keeps its promises, the lone bachelor whose 
clothes come back with the buttons on must 
appreciate that kind of service. 
N Iowa the next legislature will consider a 
novel plan to lessen the financial burden of 
a large family. According to the proposal, 
every family will be exempt from taxation on 
two hundred dollars’ worth of property for 
each child under eighteen. 
MERICAN fruit-growers are not the only 
persons interested in fancy packing. Span- 
ish orange-raisers have carried the packing 
‘*frills’’ so far that it now costs twice as much to 
put up a crate as it did twelve yearsago. Some 
of them are protesting against the unnecessary 
expense. 


SINCE the great Irish famine of more than 
sixty years ago, five and a quarter million 
emigrants have left Lreland, and most of them 
came to America. The number is a million 
more than the present population of Ireland. 
The Irish Anti-Emigration League is trying 
hard to stem the tide that is so rapidly draining 
the island of its men and women. 
HE general primary election that Maine is | 
to hold next Monday will be the first of its 
kind in any Eastern state. All parties, instead | 
of meeting in their usual state and county con- 
ventions, will vote that day for their candidates 
for governor, state officers, members of Con- 
gress, United States Senator, members of the 
legislature and all county officers. 
HE United Confederate Veterans have ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Grand Army of 
the Republic to join in a reunion at Gettysburg 
next year, on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
battle. What a meeting that will be—the getting 
together of those who fought on opposite sides 
in the greatest battle of the Civil War! The 
hurrying years will not allow many more 
reunions of the blue and the gray. 
F the governments of England and Ger- 
many can bring it about, relations between 
the two countries will be much friendlier in 
the future. The British war secretary visited 
Berlin on a mission of peace some time ago, 
and now Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, 
the most distinguished German diplomat, is to 
be transferred from Constantinople to London. 
It is reported that he is to use all his skill in 
allaying suspicion and in bringing about a| 
friendly understanding between the two peoples | 
as well as between the two governments. 
BIG Chicago mail-order house has offered | 
to spend a million dollars in teaching | 
farmers how to raise more grain to the acre, | 
if the Council of Grain Exchanges of Chicago | 
can prove by the expenditure of the first hun- 
dred thousand dollars of the gift that the yield 
can be improved in quality and quantity. 
Teachers who are trained farmers are to go 
from house to house in a hundred counties 
and tell the owners of the farms what to do in 
order to raise better crops. If the farmers do 
as they are told, and the weather is propitious, 
the Council of Grain Exchanges is expected 
to make a favorable report. 








EVENTY years ago a little red-headed 

boy was playing about the streets of 
Hannibal, Missouri, having fun with other 
boys of his own age. Last month the house 
in which he lived was formally presented to 
the town, and will be preserved as a memo- 
rial. On the outer wall has been set a bronze 
tablet with this inscription: ‘‘Mark Twain’s 
life teaches us that poverty is an incentive 
rather than a bar; and that any boy, however 
humble his birth and surroundings, may by 
honesty and industry accomplish great things. ’’ 
If we could now know which lively and mis- 
chievous boy of the neighborhood is to be the 





‘*Mark Twain’’ of the next generation, we 
might be a little more tolerant of his vagaries. 
Perhaps it is fortunate for him that we do not 


know. 
* 


THE SOUTH AND THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS. 

N both the great party conventions this year 

there will be unusual interest in the part 

that the Southern delegates will play. 

Each party has its own ‘‘Southern question. ’’ 
The two questions are different, although 
related, and both of them must be considered 
by any one who would understand our national 
politics. 

The Democratic Southern question is the 
simpler. Substantially, it is this: Can a South- 
erner be elected to the Presidency? That of 
course includes the practical question whether 
it is advisable for the party to nominate a 
Southerner. 

Ever since the Civil War it has been the 
custom, at least as far as action is concerned, 
to answer both questions in the negative. 
Although the party is stronger in the South 
than anywhere else, and although many of its 
ablest leaders have come from that quarter, it 
has nevertheless taken its candidates from the 
North. Breckinridge, in 1860, was supported 
by only one wing of the party, and since his 
day no Southerner has been put forward for 
the highest place in the republic. But this 
year there are signs of a decided change of 
opinion. A number of southern states have 
chosen delegates favorable to Mr. Underwood 
of Alabama. Of the other aspirants for the 
nomination, one, Governor Wilson, is a South- 
erner by birth, and partly also by education ; 
and yet another, Mr. Clark, although by birth 
and residence a border-state man, is of Southern 
rather than of Northern traditions. So it is 
plain that this year the Democratic Southern 
question is entering a new phase. 

Perhaps the Republican Southern question 
will also in some measure be changed. It has 
long been troublesome, and is now getting an 
unusual amount of attention. In the main, it 
arises from the searcity of Republican voters in 
most of the Southern States, and is substantially 





the question how that fact should be dealt 
with by the party managers and in the party 
conventions. 

Two evils are charged against the present 
situation. One is that the Southern Republi- 
cans get as much representation in national 
conventions as a far larger number of Northern 
Republicans, for the apportionment of dele- 
gates is based not on party strength but on 
population. The other is that in the choos- 
ing of the Southern delegates, the Federal 
office-holders have altogether too much power. 

Closely related to that charge is the unques- 
tioned fact that Republican Presidents have a 
great deal of trouble with their Southern 
appointments. Ordinarily, a President’s advi- 
sers in the matter of appointments are the men 
of his own party who represent in Congress 
the state concerned. What, then, is he to do 
in states where his party elects nobody to either 
House of Congress? Such a situation presents 
not merely a difficulty, but a temptation. It 
may be said that in the same way a Demo- 
cratic President faces a ‘‘ Northern question. ’’ 
He does, but it is not nearly so big a question. 

Naturally, most Republicans would prefer 
to solve the entire problem by building up a 
stronger party in the South, a party that could 
fill elective as well as appointive offices, state 
as well as Federal offices. But that, of course, 
is a big enterprise, and takes time; it is even 
charged that in some states the men in control 
wish to keep their party weak, lest their own 
power be lessened. Meanwhile, one immediate 
proposal is to cut down the representation of 
the South in the Republican National Conven- 
tion, by basing the apportionment on the 
number of Republican voters instead of on the 


but this year it is likely to arouse even more 
interest than usual. 

There is just one hope concerning these two 
Southern questions in which all good Ameri- 
cans can join: the hope, namely, that as time 
goes on, our party lines and our sectional lines 
will cease to coincide. 
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THE NEW WORKERS AND THE 
WORLD. 


UT of school, out of college, out of the 
various technical and professional insti- 
tutions, there comes this year, as every 
year, a fresh group of young people, who 
emerge from the processes of systematic educa- 
tion to find their place in the outer world and to 
do whatever work belongs to it. 
Although they may not know it yet, they will 


entire population. The proposal fe not new | with housekeeping and homemaking as well 





find the great world outside the schools in a very 
unusual and remarkable commotion; full of 
questionings and experiment; full of ferment, 

full of revolt against tradition and established 

order ; full of denial that society, as it is, is man- 
aged as it should be; full of desire, urgent and 

almost desperate, to improve the conditions of 
human life, lessen injustice, better the distri-. 
bution of the things that people want, and 

force wider open the doors of opportunity. 

So prevalent and so compelling are these 
eurrent strivings of the human spirit that 
they have wrenched thousands of minds away 
from their usual concentration on personal 
ends, and forced them to consider the great 
political and social problems that underlie the 
regulation of all human life. People not used 
to thinking of themselves as their brother’s 
keeper have been constrained .almost rudely 
to inspect their own performance in that capac- 
ity, and to consider wherein they are fulfilling 
and wherein they are failing to fulfil the duties 
of that relation. 

To an unusual degree, it is a time to listen, to 
observe, to think and to take sides ; and the new 
group of workers will find it laid upon them to 
do their share in all these activities. They 
have caught the world at a very instructive 
stage, and are likely in the course of months 
to form a speaking acquaintance with divers 
subjects that it took their elders years to learn 
to discuss. 

So it happens from time to time. A new 
group finds the world all alert about telephones, 
and it assimilates the telephone; another finds 
automobiles the prevailing topic, and learns 
automobiles; another finds ‘‘wireless,’’ and 
learns that; another emerges into a great stir 
over aeroplanes, and thinks and learns about 
them. 

This year’s group comes out upon a whirl 
of politics, not transitory, but fundamental. | 
Its wisdom teeth, it seems, are to be cut on | 
constitutions, labor laws, trust laws, tariff | 
laws, votes for women, the powers of courts, | 
and all the questions that are vital in demo- | 


4 
cratic government. 


These are momentous topics that are offered | 
to the Young Idea. It will be interesting to 
see what it makes of them, and important, 
too; for it is the Young Idea of to-day that | 
rules the world of to-morrow. 
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GIRLS GETTING TOGETHER. 


T has always been a frequent remark of girls 
that ‘‘boys have lots more good times than 
we do.’’ ‘ 

The mild envy of the comment is seldom the 
result of watching the pleasure of one boy in 
whatever he happens to be doing, or of two or 
three, but of boys in the mass; and perhaps, 
in the past, there has been some ground for 
the feeling. Boys have been more gregarious 
and have had more sports in which large 
numbers could join. 

But girls are learning that there is perma- 
nent value as well as pleasure in doing things 
in groups. Side by side with the Boy Scouts 
are marching the Camp-Fire Girls, a new 
organization that presents to its members an 
aim as distinctively feminine as the training 
of the scouts is masculine. The preservation 
of health, the glorification of work, trust- 
worthiness, knowledge, the giving of service 
and the search for truth and beauty are among 
the objects sought, not in groups of two or 
three, but in associations large enough to create 
an esprit du corps. 

In Denver there are the Girls’ Circles, com- 
posed of members of the upper classes in the 
high school and the two highest grades of the 
lower schools. ‘They meet in one of the school- 
rooms, under the guidance of a woman of 
sympathy and experience, where they discuss 
matters and ask questions that have to do 


as with the more immediate interests of their 
years. , 

Still another excellent outlet for the grega- 
rious spirit in girls is the summer camp. It | 
draws its members together in the unusually | 
intimate relations of a life stripped as far | 
as possible of conventionalities. Its spirit is 
democracy, and its key-note is self-reliance | 
and efficiency. 

All these new agencies point to a richer and | 
broader life for the coming woman. For those 
who cannot go to college, they supply some of 
the good things that a college education bestows. | 
They teach a girl to look out, not in. They | 
rid her of self-consciousness and broaden, in | 
character as well as in numbers, the list of 
her acquaintances. Working with others, she | 
learns to make allowance for differences in point 
of view and for vagaries of personality, and so 
acquires tolerance. The girl who still thinks | 





that her brothers have better times than she 
has may be neglecting chances that are already 
open to her and are near at hand. 
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THE NEW FOURTH. 


HE early celebrations of the Fourth of 
T July were patriotic ceremonies at which 

strong men rejoiced in their hard-won 
liberties. Later there eamea time when, grown 
wonted to liberty, the adults left the observance 
of the anniversary largely to the boys. The boys 
have not been successful with it. They have 
made the loud noise that they love and have had 
what they themselves consider a good time; but 
the expense has been 
too great. The mere 
money cost would not 
so much matter, 
although for a num- 
ber of years it has 
averaged ten million 
dollars ; it is the cost 
in life that counts. 
When the list of inju- 
ries on the Fourth 
had risen nearly to 
five thousand a year, 
the nation began to 
take notice. Once 
more the birthday of 
the republic will be 
celebrated by adults, 
in a way that befits 
the dignity of the 
occasion. 

The first efforts 
toward reform failed 
because they were 
merely attempts at 
prohibition. They sought to forbid the use of 
firecrackers, or to limit their size, without offer- 
ing anything in their place. That phase of the 
new Fourth has passed, and it is now generally 
recognized that a constructive program is neces- 
sary. The reader has only to consult the 
literature of the subject to see how much 
attention has been directed to the matter and 
how great the progress has been. 

Foremost among the attractions of the new 
Fourth of July is the pageant. The reason is 
plain. Young people are not content merely 
to watch. They want something to do, and 
the pageant gives them something. The scope 
of it is unlimited. It may be either national 
or local, may deal with the past or the preseut, 
or combine the two; may be either civic o1 
military. In any case, it offers the attraction 
of ‘costume and the opportunity of acting a 
part, always dear to the heart of the young. 
It offers also something still more valuable: 
the chance for the older members of a com- 
munity to unite with the young people in a 
common cause. 

Any celebration of the Fourth that is really 
‘*safe and sane’’ requires thoughtful planning 
and considerable work. Those cities that have 
succeeded best have not tried to carry their 
edicts of prohibition too far. Instead of for- 
bidding all explosive fireworks, they have 
sought only to limit the size of them and the 
hours during which they may be used. They 
have revived the parade, and offered prizes for 
costumes and home decorations. They provide, 
as a rule, an attractive program of athletic 
contests, band concerts throughout the day, and 
a good display of fireworks in the evening. 

The best plan of all, especially for a small 
community, is to have a committee that will 
not only make a program for the whole celebra- 
tion, but will induce the boys to contribute 
whatever money they have to a common fund, 
for fireworks to be set off at a fixed time and 
place, under proper management. Boys, like 
older people, take interest in anything that 
they have helped to buy. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE MAREOTIS RAILWAY.—A railroad 

is now building along the northeaster: 
coast of Africa that will insure the agricultura! 
and commercial development of a fertile but 
long-neglected region, and at the same time 
greatly reduce the length of the journey fron 
Europe to Egypt. Starting at Alexandria, 
the new railway crosses Lake Mareotis, and 
follows the coast line of northern Egypt te 
the west, at a distance of a few miles 
from the Mediterranean Sea. The track has 
been completed for about 145 miles. The ¢er- 
minus of the line will be the port of Mersa- 
Matruh, about 200 miles from Alexandria. It 
is predicted that the railway will eventually be 
continued to Benghazi, in Tripoli. The journe) 
from London to Alexandria can then be mad 
in three days by the following route: London 
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to Messina, 40 hours; Messina to Benghazi, 
by steamer, 20 hours; Benghazi to Alexandria, 
by the Mariut Railway, 12 hours. The new 
railway will traverse a region that was crowded 
and prosperous centuries ago. It is believed 
that it will create new and rich markets where 
the ancient cities of Ptolemais and Apollonia 
once stood. ° 


MODERN LIGHT-SHIP.—A light-ship 

has just been placed in commission in Ger- 
many that is provided with a complete equip- | 
ment of the most modern devices for aiding 
_ and warning mariners. 
In place of the old- 
fashioned mast beacons 
the vessel carries a 
single powerful electric 
light set on top of a 
hollow mast or shaft, 
through which the light 
can be reached in stormy weather. The light- 
ship has wireless telegraph and fog- and sub- 
marine signals. Diesel oil-engines run a 
dynamo, and two large accumulator batteries 
store the electric current for emergency use. 
The new vessel is 150 feet long and 25 feet 
wide. It will be stationed near the shallows 
at the mouth of the river Elbe. 


ae 


ELIEF FOR CAB HORSES.—Berlin is 
the first city in the world to banish from 
its streets the horse-drawn cab. When the 











large number of motor-cabs in the German 
capital made this action advisable, the drivers | 
of the few remaining horse-cabs were notified 
that after March 3ist they would have to find | 

other occupations. As compensation, $150 was | 
paid to each of them, and they have been | 

encouraged to learn to drive motor - cabs. 

According to Engineering News, horse-cab | 
service in, London, since the advent of motor- 

driven vehicles, has deteriorated so much that | 
a committee is forming for the relief of indigent 
cab-drivers and for the prevention of the use of 
unfit horses. ® 


HE AGE OF VALLEYS.—The erosive 

power of water is hard to estimate with 
any degree of exactness. A method of com- 
puting the probable age of valleys will there- 
fore be welcome, even if the figures may seem 
to some open to question. Mons. Joseph Vallot 
has lately reported the results of his studies of 
the erosive action of an ancient spring in the 
valley of Lauroux, near Lodéve, France. This 


| ordered several hundred marines to embark for 





spring produces about three and one-half quarts 


of water a second, and in every cubic meter of | 


water (35.314 cubic feet) Monsieur Vallot 
found .362 grams of caleareous sand. He esti- 
mates that the spring erodes 247 pounds of 
rock daily, or over 45 tons annually. In the 
course of a century a stream of this size would 
be able to hollow out a circular cave 52 feet in 
diameter and 32 feet in length. At the end of 
1,000 years it would make a valley 32 feet deep, | 
64 feet wide and 328 feet long. 
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HE OIL-ENGINE.— The oil-driven en- 

gine, which produces motive power by 
igniting petroleum or other crude oils inside 
a cylinder seems likely, as The Companion has 
already stated, to be used more and more for 
the driving of ships. 
Engines developing 
5, 000, 6,000 and 8,000 
horse-power are now 
building, and an 
Italian company is 
actually making an 
oil-engine of 12,000 





| were sent to Key West to give moral sup- 








horse - power. The | 
economic superiority of the engine driven by oil 
over the engine driven by steam and coal is not 
due to the saving in fuel alone, as the following 
estimates taken from ‘‘The Coming of Petro- | 
leum,’’ for two ships, one using coal and the 
other using oil, but built for the same purpose, 
will show. The figures for the vessel using coal 
are: Capital cost, $200,000 to $250,000; fuel, 30 
days, 3,000 tons; space occupied, 180,000 cubic 
feet; weight of machinery and 15 days’ fuel, 
2,700 tons; repairs and depreciation, $25, 
men required, 40 to 50. The figures for the vessel 
using oil are: Capital cost, $75,000; fuel, 30 
days, 650 tons; space occupied, 30,000 cubic 
feet; weight of machinery and 15 days’ fuel, 
470 tons; repairs and depreciation, $5,000 
men required, seven.' 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


EW METHODIST BISHOPS.—The gen- 

eral conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in session in Minneapolis, which de- 
cided to increase the number of bishops, or 
general superintendents, by eight, elected the 
following clergymen to fill the new posts: 
ee C. Stuntz, T. S. Henderson and R. 

. Cooke of New York; W. O. Shepard, Chi- 
= N. Luceock, Kansas City, Kansas; F. 
J. MeConnell, president of DePauw U niver- | 
sity, Greencastle, Indiana; F. D. Leete, 
Detroit, Michigan ; W. P. Thirkield, president | 





of Columbia. 





| canal, 


India, was elected missionary bishop for south- 
ern Asia, and W. P. Eveland, president of 
Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pennsyl- | 
vania, was chosen missionary bishop for south- | 
eastern Asia. The 10 new bishops were | 


consecrated on May 26th. ip | 


) | 

RESIDENTIAL CANVASS. — Senator | 

Root of New York has been asked by the 

Republican National Committee to act as tem- 
porary chairman of the national convention in | 
Chicago on June 18th. On May 26th he pub- | 
licly announced his acceptance. The friends , 
of former President Roosevelt object to Senator 
Root, and threaten to begin their fight for the 
control of the convention by seeking to elect a 
temporary chairman of their own selection. —— 
Former President Roosevelt carried the Repub- 
lican preferential primaries in New Jersey, 
May 28th, winning nearly, if not quite, all the 
delegates. Governor Wilson carried the Demo- 
cratic primaries. * 


OT CRIMINALS.—The government has 

onee more failed in its attempt to send 
alleged violators of the antitrust law to prison 
as criminals. Its last attempt was the indict- 
ment, in October, of eight wall-paper manu- 
facturers and jobbers, charged with conspiracy 
to prevent five- and 10-cent stores from selling 
wall-paper. The accused admitted the agree- 
ment not to sell to one group of such stores, 
but said that it was because of their view 
regarding the credit of the owner. After a 
trial in Cleveland, Ohio, lasting two weeks, 
the jury, on May 24th, found the accused not 
guilty of crime, and they were discharged. 
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EVOLT IN CUBA.—Following the report 
of an armed insurrection of negroes, which 
came from Cuba on May 20th, President Taft | 





the protection of American life and property 
on the island. On May 25th two divisioris 
of the Atlantic fleet were 
ordered to mobilize at Key 


i sent to Nipe Bay, Cuba, | 
for the protection of Amer- | 


day President Gomez ca- | 
| bled to President Taft, pro- | 
testing against American 
naval activity. Asserting | 
| that the Cuban govern- | 
} ment is capable of dealing 

with ‘‘a few unfortunate 
and misguided persons, ’’ he went on to declare 
that ‘‘it is not the part of a friendly govern- 
ment to contribute under such circumstances 
to the embarrassment of a government and 
people such as those of Cuba.’’ President 
Taft explained on May 27th that the ships 





PRESIDENT GOMEZ 


port to the Cuban government, and to be 
ready for use if needed. The negroes in arms 
are said to be protesting against laws that 
restrict their political liberties, and also to be 
making trouble in the hope that the United 
States will intervene in such a way as to bring 
about the reélection of President Gomez 
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ANAMA CANAL SHIPPING.—On May 

23d the House of Representatives passed 
the Panama Canal shipping Dill, with an 
amendment permitting American coastwise 
ships to use the canal free of charge. Foreign 
vessels, and American ships in foreign trade, 
must pay a toll not to exceed $1.25 per net 
registered ton. The bill forbids railroad com- 
panies, subject to the interstate commerce laws, 
to own, lease or operate any ships using the 
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RISON FOR SUFFRAGISTS. — Mrs. | 
Emeline Pankhurst and Mr. and Mrs. | 
Pethick Lawrence, leaders of the militant Eng- | 


| lish suffragists, were convicted, on May 22d, of | | 


conspiracy and incitement to malicious damage | 
of property. ‘They were charged with organi- 
zing and directing the window -breaking crusade | 
in London that preceded the vote on the suf- 


| 
| 
000; | frage bill in Parliament a few weeks ago. 


Mrs. Pankhurst, at the trial, protested against | 
being treated as an ordinary criminal, and | 
pleaded for the consideration given to political | 
offenders. The court rejected her plea, and | 


; | sentenced her and her two associates to impris- | 


onment for nine months without hard labor. 
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HE TITANIC REPORT.— The Senate 

investigating committee, on May 28th, pre- 
sented its report on the wreck. It finds that 
the loss of life was due to the neglect of Captain 
Smith to heed the warnings of danger from 
ice, and to the failure of Captain Lord of the 
Californian, which was within five miles of | 
the injured steamer, to respond to the distress 
signals. The report also charges that the crew 
of the Titanic was too small, was poorly 
drilled and undisciplined, and unfamiliar with 
the ship. The committee recommended that a 
medal containing $1,000 worth of gold be pre- | 
sented to Captain Rostron of the Carpatiia, | 
| and that he receive the thanks of Congress for | 
responding to the Titanic’s appeal for help. | 





| West, and a gunboat was re 


} ican interests. The next | ’ 


| a 


of Howard University, Washington, District|This recommendation was adopted unani-| 
John W. Robinson of Lucknow, | mously. 












































What women 
ask about 
Crisco 


ed OLE 
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to believe that 
its many advan- 
tages were pos- 
sible, hundreds 
of people have written us, asking 
question after question about it. 


Is Crisco healthful? 
Crisco, on account of its pure vegetable 
origin, is more healthful than any ani- 
mal, or partially animal fat. 


Is Crisco economical when used 

as you would lard? 
Crisco goes further, lasts longer than 
lard. Foods fry in Crisco so quickly, 
that a crust forms instantly, and pre- 
vents absorption. Often after using 
Crisco for deep frying, when pouri 
the Crisco back, it og yd, X. 
en the can, so little 
absorbed. Crisco does not ~~ either 
odors or flavors, does not discolor or 
burn. Strain Crisco through cheese 
cloth and it can be used and re-used, 
two or three times as often as lard. 


Why is it that Crisco fried foods 
are not greasy? 





J 
HE discovery of [| 
Crisco as fy | 
awakened a fF 
truly remark- 
able interest. f 
Finding it hard 7, 





As Crisco stands a much higher tem- 
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forms instantly, which is the secret of 
the crispness ess of foods 
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slightest odor can be detected. 


fried in Crisco. Letters have been re- 
ceived from over a hundred women in 
one month commenting on the improve- 
ment Crisco has made in their dough- 
nuts or crullers. 


Has Crisco a disagreeable odor? 

. One of the most pleasing features of 
Crisco is its delicate aroma.Crisco bis- 
cuits or Crisco short-cake, served hot, 
will be most convincing proof. 


The best way to use Crisco. 
Do not keep Crisco in the refrigerator. 
Like butter, it hardens quickly with 
cold, but works perfectly at the usual 
room temperature. For cake, use a lit- 


¥ 


flour with a knife; use as little water 
as possible and handle lightly. 


Should your results not be wholly satis- 
factory, vary your way of using Crisco. 
Crisco has been tested so exhaustively, 
that it reasonably can be said that 
unsatisfactory results will not be 
the fault of the product. Most women 
follow their usual recipes and secure 
remarkable results. 
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Do cate 


On request, 
of Tested Crisco Recipes. These show you the 
best ways of using Crisco in your everyday Ty 
ae and explain many other advantages } 







we will mail an illustrated book F 


'risco. Write for a copy. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CoO. 
Dept. 4, Cincinnati, O. 
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lass-room courses to non-res- 
. One may thes do part 
chelor’s degre: Elem 
bary cea in many oubjects, others fo or 
7 Writers. Accountants, Banke 
Buringss Men Ministers, "Social Worke ars. 
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The Victor is wonderful value at $25.00, guar- 
anteed to be fully up to the high standard estab- 
lished by manufacturers years ago, when high 
grade bicycles were sold at from $560.00 to $100.00 


$25 A High eay 


BICYCLE 
Guaranteed for one year 


In sizes for men and 
boys, women and young girls. Not a cheap 
cer pep but a high-grade bicycle at a remarka 
oly low price 
Send for yy warn catalog No. V6, which 
gives full details and illustrations. 

Victor Bicycles can be purchased through dealers 
in many towns. If there is a Victor dealer in your Ae 
town, we can give you his name. If not, we will 
ship the Victor, freight prepaid, if $25.00 accom 
panies order 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO., 15 & 17 Wannew Sv., New York 
We have interesting proposition for dealers 














Suffering from Asthma 
Needless 


Since the weeding out of frauds and fakes and dan 





} 


gerous patent medicines by the enforcement of the 

Pure Food and Drugs Law, and the refusal of reputable 

| periodicals to point que stions able and dishonest adver 

tisements, The Hayes Method for Asthma and 
ay-Fever is coming into itsown and standsas the one 


Safe, Reliable and Efficient 
Means of Relief 


and permanent cure of this distressing disease; in 
dorsed from personal experience by physicians, minis 
ters, lawyers and people of high and low degree, all 
over the country. Let us show you our proofs that 
Asthma and Hay-Fever, no matter of how long stand 
ing or how great seve srity, can be cured to stay ¢ _. 
Send 2-cent stamp for %-pp. book and blank for Fre 

Examination by Mail. Ask for Bulletin ¥ i23. 

Correspondence and thorough investigation invited 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y 

















A Lifetime Investment 


1912 Caloric 


Fireless Cook Stove 


Its Steam Valve and Porcelain Lining Make 
It the Type of Fireless for the Future 


Soumase of dollars and seven years of work have 





produced a cook stove that will last. Give it reason 
able care and it will be in business when your grand 
children are learning how to cook. The Caloric 
Soapstone Radiators are the best absorbers and 
radiators of heat known. No metal radiator will soak 
up heat so fast or hold it so long, They heat the Caloric 
oven to a temperature of 400°. Because of this degree 
of heat you can bake and roast as well as boil and 
stew and steam. You can bake and roast raw 
food. Nopreliminary heating over an ordinary range 

TheCaloric Steam Val ve isan exclusive Caloric patent 
It automatically permits excess of steam to escape, while re- 
taining all necessary heat. Thus you have always at 

our command the dry-heated oven so necessary to make 
rown crusts. No other! + has this valve. 

The Caloric Cook Stove is the only porcelain-lined 
Fireless on the market. This lininy holds in heat as + 
metal lining can ever do. It is like the porcelain lining of a bath tubs, 
—pagmpnegtty white, 

asily cleaned practically 
indestruc tible. 
Vith every 
( Calor a set 
of the best aluminum 
cooking utensils made, 
and a 130-page cloth- 
bound cook book. This 
book tells you how to 
Caloric cook over 300 
dishes without an 
ounce of waste 
Dealers in 6,000 cities 





sell the Caloric. Where 
we have no dealer we 
ship direct and pay 
the freight. Write now 


for a catalo Address 





The Caloric Company, Dept. 16, Sensing Wis. 
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MORSEL of rainbow forgot by a shower 

Is dashing the dew from the cardinal-flower. 
Two delicate pinions delightedly drumming 
Are witching the dawn with olian humming. 
A dainty black needle is probing the roses 
And proving what nectar the lily encloses. 
But under the honey-vine’s odorous cover 
A true little bride waits her recreant lover. 
Then, fie! feathered truant, ’tis time you were 

winging; 

Enough of your feasting and music and singing, 
And arrow your flight to that bower of rest— 
Your spider-web, thistle-down, maidenhair nest! 


* © 


HAD HE FAILED? 


thing I ever undertook. I hope 

that none of my children will 
have to make such a confession. ’’ 

Thus spoke an aged man not 
long before his death. 

In youth he wished to be a 
minister, but could not get the 
necessary education. A severe 
attack of pneumonia left.him subject to hemor- 
rhages, and he was thought to have consump- 
tion. But he wandered out into the fields, 
gathering herbs for his own use or that of 
his neighbors; and whether the herbs did him 
good or not, the outdoor life certainly did. 

He studied medicine with the local physi- 
cian, and became a doctor, but he could not 
endure the long, cold rides inseparable from a 
country practise. So he set up as a druggist, 
in the hope of finding time to study for the 
ministry ;. but he had to give up that hope, 
for his business proved exacting. Still, he 
taught in the Sunday-school, often led religious 
services, and officiated at funerals. 





abandoned medical practise, he gave his serv- 
ices freely to the poor. He trusted every one, 
often to his hurt. After the Civil War he 
suffered from the fall in prices that culminated 
in the panic of 1873. Goods had first to be 
marked down, and then to be thrownaway. He 
could not collect his bills; his debts accumu- 
lated. He lost his store, his business, even his 
home. Then he met with an accident that 
almost cost him his life. 

He toiled bravely on a new house, only to 
have it wrecked by a tornado. That night 
he and his family sat amid the débris in the 
cellar; the pitiless rain beat upon them, and 
the blackness was cut by blades of lightning 
that disclosed nothing but disaster. 

It seemed to him that his every hope blos- 
somed only to be crushed. Nevertheless, this 
man, refusing any compromise, assumed the 
whole burden of his debts, and dollar by dollar 
he began to pay them. His children not only 
worked their way through college, but were 
able to help him a little. In a measure he 
recovered his health, and slowly but surely 
he reduced the burden of his debts. But youth 
and hope were gone; he was an old and dis- 
appointed man. 

Still, his last years were years of peace. 
His home was modest, but it was his, and he 
lived in reasonable comfort. He owed no man, 
and he died free. 

His funeral was attended by almost every 
person in the community, and among them all 
there was scarcely one who was not indebted 
to him for some kind deed; who was not the 
better for his example of honesty and stead- 
fastness and courage. 

He felt that he had failed in everything, 
but he left an honored name and a memory 
of righteousness and integrity. That is not 


failure. 
* & 


THE OLD-ROSE BLOUSE. 


RS. Chesley herself opened 
the door. 
“I saw you coming,” she 


explained. “Come up to my room— 
quick!” 

With light footsteps, Mrs. Nelson 
followed. She admired Mrs. Ches- 
ley’s beauty and social charm, and 
was unaffectedly grateful for her 
kindness to herself, a shy little 
bride in a strange town. 

Mrs. Nelson exclaimed, rapturously. 





“ Oh! ” 
“It’s that imported blouse from Suratt’s, isn’t it? 
It’s perfectly lovely!” 

“I simply had to have it—I couldn’t go out 


another afternoon in my old one. And, my dear, 
there is one in old rose that you just must have. 
It would exactly suit you!” 

“But,” Mrs. Nelson faltered, “I—I couldn’t! 
Jack is just starting in, you know, and —” 

Mrs. Chesley interrupted her with an amused 
laugh. “I know all about that. Of course you 
wouldn’t ask Jack. He’d say, ‘Why, what’s the 
matter with that blue gown you got only a month 
or two ago?’ Men never understand, and you 
can’t make them; but, my dear, there are other 
ways. 

“Do you suppose I asked Charley for the 
money for this? Not much! 


month’s grocery bill. Mr. Hoover gets his money 


“T HAVE failed in almost every- 


‘ | sweep and 
When he opened his drug-store, although he 








| ranean has two causes. 


I got Mr. Hoover to | 
lend me the money, and he just adds it to the | 


right back, I get my blouse, and everybody’s 
happy—all through a little diplomacy. You needn’t 
look shocked, child; everybody does it.” 

“I—oh, I couldn’t!” Mrs. Nelson repeated. 

Mrs. Chesley, whose good nature was one of her 
charms, laughed again. “All right,” she said, “but 
just go and look at that old rose. I'll rest my case 
on that. I’m sure you'll say it’s a bargain you 
have no right to miss.” 

Mrs. Nelson had no intention of looking at the 
old rose, yet somehow she found herself before 
Suratt’s window. There was no doubt. about it 
—the blouse was lovely. Slowly, with flushing 
cheeks, she turned toward her butcher’s. 

When she entered, the butcher was busy, and 
with heavily beating heart, she stood and waited. 
Suddenly she turned and almost ran out of the 
shop. 

Jack came home early that night, and something 
in his voice, as he called her, made her hurry 
down-stairs. 

“What is it?” she cried. 

“Just a hard day, little girl—a little harder than 
usual. You wouldn’t understand. But it was a 
stiff fight to keep my hands clean. I was almost 
gone once, but I couldn’t stand it not to be able to 
look you square in the face. It was your battle, 
Jess, though you never knew it.” 


Mrs. Nelson caught her breath. Suppose there 


| had been an old-rose blouse up-stairs? 
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A WILD RIDE. 


Te great log raft glided down a long stretch 
of smooth water. The current swept it along 
at ten miles an hour, while the logs rose and 
fell in regular undulations, like some aquatic mon- 
ster. Two miles below, the river curved to the 
left, and the hills concealed the view beyond. A 
murmur, like that of a hive at noon, broke upon 
my ear. 

Gradually the murmur increased to a hoarse 


growl. : 

“What is that, Charlie?” I asked of the half- 
breed pilot. 7 

“The big eddy,” he replied. 

The current increased. Although the surface 
still ap) ed smooth, the heaved and tossed 
like a ship at sea. A deep roar filled the narrow- 
ing river cafion. The men at the bow straight- 
ened, grecped the sweep and waited. The raft 
shot straight for the bank. When it was within a 
few yards, Charlie called, “Left!” 

The blade of the broad sixteen-foot oar fell with 
a splash, the men set their shoulders against the 
pushed; Charlie reversed the move- 
ment with the stern sweep; the raft swung slowly 
round and headed down-stream. 

A vista opened before us that was not reassur- 
ing. The river rushed eyo a@ narrow gorge 
hemmed in by high cliffs of basalt rising sheer 
from the water’s edge. Half a mile farther on, a 
jogged granite cone jutted into the stream; against 
t the hurrying waters tossed white manes of foam 
high into the air. Beyond it a solid wall of water 
ten feet high extended nearly across the channel. 

We headed straight for that rocky barrier. Al- 
ready the bowmen were drenched with spray. I 
8 in the front of the raft and watchec 
apprehensively. Three hundred feet! Two 
hundred! One hundred! Fifty! I braced 
myself for the crash. ; 

tdidnotcome. “Left!” Charlie shouted 
above the turmoil. 

The bow-oar dipped and four brawn 
arms lifted the raftround. It barely misse 
the jagged rock, and plunged into the wall 
of water. 

“Grab something and hang on!” Charlie 
called, : 

I seized a rope, made fast to a binding- 
pole, and braced my feet. The dark water 
closed over me; my feet were torn loose, 


circles. The men worked like Titans to prevent 
the raft from being drawn into the eddy. If they 
could gain ten feet and catch the outflowing cur- 
rent at the lower end, the raft would continue her 
voyage. If not—she would follow the drift in its 
dizzy course about the whirlpool. 

The raft reached the lower end, and appeared to 
hesitate. The powerful strokes of the sweeps 
ie her tremble from end to end like a beaten 
animal. Gradually she drew to the left, and en- 
tered the eddy. e men had lost. 

As we shot ge are within a few yards of the 
shore, Charlie beckoned to me. “When we pass 
— reef, go ashore. Jump as far as you can. 

he water is waist-deep, and you can wade. This 
-_ is going to pieces unless we can work her 
out.’ 

Charlie threw the raft in near the bank, and I 
sprang into the water. The current whirled me 
off my feet, and | battled with it several minutes 
before I could seize a rock and ~ myself ashore. 

The raft swung on and entered the wall of water 
again. Several logs were torn out and went float- 
ing away. It went down the opposite side, while 
the crew worked like demons, only to be sucked 
back into the whirlpool again. Six times it circled 
that raging pool, and each time the angry waters, 
snapping the heavy binding-poles and stout withes 
as if they were pipe-stems, tore away more oe. At 
length the bow-sweep went by the board. I heard 
it snap, saw the bowmen thrown to the deck, then 
scramble to their feet. As they passed me, both 
me gm in and swam ashore. Charlie waved his 
| (7 smiled grimly. He would not forsake 

e ship. 

When he at from the head of the eddy, 
there were only three logs left, held together by a 
ry ly ar 

r 





He could stand by no longer. 


As the logs whirled past, he joined us on shore. 
So fifty thousand feet of logs fed the angry waters 
of the Kooskia—almost a winter’s work. 
® 
WHAT COLORS THE WATER OF 
THE SEA. 


HY the color of the different oceans varies, 
from the emerald green of arctic waters 
to the azure, yellow and dull red of other 


seas, is thus explained in an article in the Marine 
Journal: 


The blueness of sea-water is in constant ratio 
to its saltness. In the tropics the tremendous 
evaporation induced by the blazing sun causes 
the water to be much salter than it is in higher 
latitudes. For about thirty degrees north and 
south of the equator the waters are of an exquisite 
azure. Beyond these latitudes the blue changes 
to green, and in the Arctic and Antarctic oceans 


| the greens are almost as vivid as the tropical 
| blues. 


The extraordinary blueness of the Mediter- 
Few large rivers of fresh 
water run into this sea, and, moreover, the Med- 
iterranean is virtually landlocked, and exposed to 
a powerful sun, so that evaporation is rapid. By 
actual test the waters of the Mediterranean are 
heavier and salter than those of the Atlantic. 








and I was whirled about like a chip; 
the rope was all that saved me. Then 
the — ered to the surface. We were in a 
seething caldron of water three hundred yards 
across, filled with logs, tree trunks, lumber, and 
all the débris of a river at flood, whirling in endless 





But blue and green are not the only colors 
observed in the sea. In January, 1909, a river of 
yellow water three miles wide was observed run- 
ning parallel with the Gulf Stream. it stretched 
from Cape Florida to Cape Hatteras, and its color 
was undoubtedly due to some tremendous sub- 
marine upheaval, probably volcanic. 

Again, nine years ago, the sea turned almost 
black off a large part of the California coast. The 
whole of Santa Cruz ey assumed this extraordi- 
nary inky hue, and fishing came abruptly to an 
end. The darkness seems have been caused 
by millions of the tiny animalcules known as whale 
food. The dull reddish tint that has given the 
Red Sea its name a similar cause. The 
water becomes full of microscopic alge — tiny 


weeds. 

The Yellow Sea of China is usually supposed to 
owe its color to the flood of muddy water that its 
great river pours into it. But there n living 
organisms are responsible for the peculiar tint. 

casionally, for some cause yet undiscovered, 
eat areas Of the ocean turn’ milk-white. In 
arch, 1904, a Japanese merchant vessel, steaming 
at night between Hongkong and Yokohama, ran 
into a snow-white sea. It was not an opaque 
phosphorescent surface, but an — -y of pure 
snow-white that dazzled the eyes. The phenome- 
non lasted for six hours. 
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No words can tell 
How strong the magic of her spell 
Since first upon the dawning world 
The wonder of her presence fell. 





Within her eyes 
We know that such a beauty lies 
As never yet on earth was known— 
But shines alway in Paradise. 


And when she calls 
A faintness on the spirit falls, 
A faintness as of one who hears 
The voice that masters and enthralls. 


We know her grace— 
The hope, the lure of all the race; 
We feel her near; we hear her song; 
But veiled forever is her face. 


* 


THE COW’S GHOST. 


R. Latimer was laughing at the silly fear 
that a superstitious neighbor had of ghosts, 
when his son Ralph spoke up. 


“Cows are afraid of ghosts,” he said. 

“Nonsense, son, nonsense!”’ 

“Well, father, you come down to the barn-lot 
with me and I will prove it to you right now.” So 
Mr. Latimer went, unbelieving, but curious to see 
what the boy was going to do. 

Stationing his father round the corner of the 
barn, where he could see without being seen 

alph took an ear 0 
corn in the shuck— 
such an ear as a cow 
loves to munch—and 
tied a fine fish-line 
thirty feet long to the 
butt. Then getting in- 
side the crib, he threw 
the ear of corn out into 
the barn-lot, where 
Beauty Spot, the fam- 
ily cow, could see it. 

She walked up ea- 
gerly, opened her 
mouth and thrust out 
_ her tongue for the 
“—- treat; but just as she 
thought she had it, Ralph jerked the corn five or 
six feet from her. 

Raising her head, Beauty ad studied that ear 
of corn for a moment thoughtfully. Its action was 
unexpected, but reflection seemed to convince her 
that it might have blown or rolled away from her, 
and she advanced once more. This time she 
approached it somewhat gingerly. Again she low- 
ered her head and reached for it, and again the 
ear swiftly slid five or six feet out of reach. 

“Whoof!” snorted the cow. Her eyes dilated 
with wonder. She held her head f-lowered, 
| 7 wildly at that corn. 


she held her ground. She studied the 
strange ear intently fora minute. The thing was 
certainly lying still now; surely it was an ear of 


corn. e resolved not to be a coward. With 
wide eyes, distended nostrils and lowered head, 
she went forw: the third time, very cautiously. 

The ear lay perfectly still. Her confidence 

ew; her mouth opened; out went her tongue to 

ick in the corn—and away it jumped again. 

The cow sprang high into the air with a piteous 
bellow, whirled and, with flying tail and swinging 
head, bolted for the open gate and the pasture. 

alph came out, roaring with laughter; his 
father, too, was laughing. 

“Silly beast,” said Mr. Latimer. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Ralph. “How would 
you feel if you went to shake hands with a man, 
and suddenly found he was ten feet away from 
re I will warrant you would run before you 
had tried it three times.” 

“Well, | admit it was funny,” said his father. 
“But don’t do it again, Ralph. It is pretty nearly 
as mean to play practical jokes on a cow as ona 
man—and I don’t know that it isn’t meaner!” 


e © 


GOOD HUNTING. 


WOODEN clubis not a weapon to recommend 
for hunting tigers; usually you need all the 
firearms that you can take along. However, 

a correspondent of The Companion who has lived 
in Siam recalls some interesting instances in 
which Master Stripes fell before attacks with a 
elub, which succeeded through their mere daring 
and unexpectedness—and the good luck that 
attended them. 


Although the tiger piney does his hunting at 
night, he departs at times from this habit, espe- 
cially if he — to be a man-eater. 

In the proe nee of Nam, in the northern part of 
Siam, a villager and his wife were gathering wood 
one afternoon in the jungle. Suddenly a tiger 
leaped on the man, seized him by the ankle; threw 
him over its back, and made for the woods. The 
wife, mad with grief and excitement, followed. 
After going perhaps two hundred yards, the tiger 
stopped, dropped its victim, and began to play with 
him precisely as a cat plays with a mouse. 

The woman, armed only with a stout bamboo 
club, stole up behind the beast and smote it on the 
neck. great good luck she broke two of the 
vertebra, and killed the animal instantly. Then 
she dragged her senseless husband back to their 
hut and called the neighbors. The man, although 

ody mauled, finally recovered. In token of 
admiration for the woman’s bravery, the Chao 





Phya, or governor of the province, gave her a life 
pension and a silver medal. 

A somewhat similar incident once came under 
my own observation. At a place called Anghin, 
about forty miles south of gkok, a Chinaman 
and his wife cultivated a small sugar-cane planta- 
tion. The man had been greatly annoyed by having 
his cane eaten by his neighbors’ buffalo calves. 
Coming home one evening just at dark, he saw 
what he thought was one of the marauders at work 
on the cane. Stealing silently up behind it, he 
struck it a mighty blow with a heavy club. The 
animal dropped without a sound. The Chinaman 
told his wife what he had done, and added, “That 
calf will steal no more of my cane.” 

In the morning he found that the “calf” was a 
full-grown tiger; he had killed it by breaking its 
neck just as the woman of Nam done. And 
John was so much impressed with his own narrow 
— that he took his bed, and was sick for 
a week. 


& © 
THE MEMORY OF SAVAGES. 


HE memory in savage or uncultivated 

peoples is often trained to a degree very 

surprising to those civilized men and women 
who have grown used to depending on the written 
much more than on the remembered word. The 
transmission of whole epics, like the “Iliad,” by 
word of mouth no longer seems so incredible, 
when you read of the feats of memory of which 
present-day Zulus are capable. 


These ople, says Mr. Gibson, in “The Stor 
of the Zulus,” have no writing, and are accustome 
to transmit messages and record events by memory 
alone. This they can do because their mental 
impressions are made especially distinct by reason 
of their acquired or inherited habit of giving undi- 
vided attention to the subject in hand. 

Communications between the British authorities 
and the Zulu kings were almost invariably con- 
ducted by means of verbal messages carried by 
natives. A certain ultimatum addressed by the 
British to Cetywayo was conveyed to him, not 
upon paper, but in the brain-cells of the mes- 
sengers whom he had sent eighty miles to receive 
it from the British commissioners. 

Although the document contained some four 
thousand words, and was any gone by much 
comment on the state of things it was desired to 
remedy, the whole was repeated to Cetywayo with 
perfect accuracy. 

* © 


PEARLS BEFORE SWINE. 


a lover of books is when he finds that his 

treasures are valued by no one but himself. 
The late Prof. Churton Collins once tried to weed 
out his books, after he had become convinced that 
either the surplus volumes or their owner would 
have to move out of the library. 


The weeding was a painful process, but at last 
the second-hand k-dealer was invited to name 
ao py for the uprooted “weeds.” ‘“They’re no 
g to me,” was the disconcerting reply. 

“What, none of them?” 

“No, not one.” 

Some one Sapo that as the books had to go, 
the dealer had better have them for nothing. It 
was a bitter moment for Mr. Collins, but finally he 
assented. The man then remarked: 

“That'll be half a crown.” 

“What do you mean? What for?” exclaimed 
the victim, in a restrained tone of voice. 

“For taking them away,” said the man. 

That was too much for Mr. Collins. The dealer 
was driven forth with objurgations, after which, 
with a sigh of relief, the owner replaced the books 
upon his shelves. 


Pretover the bitterest moment in the life of 


® © 


YUAN’S HARSH DISCIPLINE. 


LTHOUGH China has become a republic, the 
A views of the sanctity of human life that pre- 
vail in Western countries are not yet estab- 
lished in that overcrowded land. This story of 
Yuan Shih-kai, the newly installed president, is 
declared by Everybody’s Weekly to be character- 
istic of the immediate past of that statesman—and 
so presumably of the present. 


Yuan | + to create an army on the European 
model. $s discipline was exceedingly severe. 
There was _ form of punishment in the 
new army—death. On one occasion an English 
official, an old re visited him, and 
held a special review in his honor. 

The viceroy noticed that a soldier failed to salute 
the English guest. He called for the man’s officer. 

“Have that soldier beheaded at once!” he curtly 
commanded. 

The English guest, horrified, protested. 

“It is absurd,”’ he said, “to cut off a man’s head 
because he omitted to salute me.” 

“Please do not interfere,” said Yuan. “I know 
the men I have to deal with. 1 know what I must 
do with them to get them into shape. You donot.” 
The man’s head came off. 


uan 


* ¢ 


UNINTENTIONAL FRANKNESS. 


HE eldest sons of British peers bear what 

are known as “courtesy” titles, when the 

head of the house has two or three, and can 
spare an inferior one to his son. 


Earl Winterton, a young English politician, has 
a keen sense of humor and can en joy a joke on 
himself. He likes to tell the following: 

Before succeeding to the earldom he was known 
as Lord Turnour, under which name he figured in 
some noisy scenes in the House. A few months 
after his father’s death he was thus addressed at 
dinner by a fellow guest: 

“I ought to know you, but I can’t recall your 
name.” 

“Oh, Iam Earl Winterton,” was the remy. 

“Of course, of course,” said the other. ‘‘Why, I 
have been confounding you all the evening with 
that ass Turnour!” 


® © 


WHERE PSYCHE MET HER FATE. 


“ AND whom does this statue represent?” asked 
Mrs. Green, who was “doing” the museum 
under the guidance of her more sophisticated 

friend, Mrs. Brown. 

“That is Psyche,” replied Mrs. Brown, “exe- 
cuted, I believe, in terra-cotta.” 
“Oh, the poor thing!” exclaimed Mrs. Green. 

“How barbarous they are in those South Americal 

countries!” 


&® & 
ITS ONLY PURPOSE. 
“ WILLIE, Willie,” cried a teacher to a 


hopelessly dull pupil, “whatever do you 
think your head is for?” 
Willie, who evidently thought this another of the 


troublesome questions that teachers were always 
asking, pondered it deeply. ‘Please, miss,” he 


replied at length, “‘to keep my collar on!” 
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NIPPO’S FLAG DAY. 
By John Clair Minot. 

IPPO was a half-breed Indian boy who 
N lived in a New England village. His 

parents had moved from Oklahoma. 
Nippo was bright-eyed and alert, and so eager 
to learn that he quickly won the heart of his 
teacher, Miss True. He, in turn, almost wor- 
shiped her; and one day early in the spring 
term his loyalty to her made him refuse to 
join the other boys in a prank that he knew 
would greatly displease her. 

Nippo’s love for his teacher led Billy Blake, 
‘*Reddy”’? Parsons and Dannie Ingalls to say 
sneering things. Feeling that he was not 
wanted in their games and sports, the little 
Indian boy kept by himself. He was lonely, 
and he felt that he did not deserve ill treat- 
ment; but he was brave, and gave no sign. 

Being an Indian boy, Nippo liked to make 
bows and arrows. From a straight-grained 
stick of seasoned hickory he carefully carved 
and polished a bow. The string was of un- 
bleached flax, braided and waxed; his arrows 
were of white pine, sandpapered until they 
were absolutely round and true. 

Not only on Saturdays, but morning and 
night, after his chores were done, Nippo found 
amusement in hurrying off to the woods and 
shooting at trees and other targets. He never 
aimed at living creatures. 

His eye was true and his hand steady, and 
he loved the twang of the taut bowstring and 
the soft whistle of the flying shaft. 

At a distance of twenty or thirty paces he 
could hit the trunk of a small tree many times 
in succession. 

As the spring term of school neared its end, 
plans were made for Flag day. A great man 
in a distant city—a man who had once been a 
boy in the village—was to give the school a 
beautiful flag. A tall flag-pole was erected in 
the yard of the schoolhouse. For two weeks 
Miss True drilled the boys and girls in patriotic 
songs and recitations. 

Strangely enough, Miss True overlooked 
Nippo in giving out the parts, and the Indian 
ad felt lonelier than ever. 

On the morning of Flag day Nippo had a 
long ramble in the woods. Six times, without 
a single miss, he hit a mark made in a tree 
thirty paces away. Then he hurried to school. 
He arrived just as the children were marching 
.cross the yard. He hid his bow and arrows 
inder the fence, and followed the others into 

he schoolhouse. The room was filled with the 
arents and friends of the pupils, and after 
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cherishing the traditions of the flag 

by upholding and protecting its honor. 

The heart of Nippo was strangely 

stirred when Mr. Huntington said, 

‘*This flag means equal rights for all. 

There are no slaves, and there must be no 

oppression beneath its folds—no distinctions of 
creed or race or color.’’ 

Then he said, ‘‘When we raise this flag —’’ 
| But he went no further, nor was the superin- 
| tendent’s carefully prepared speech of accept- 

ance ever delivered. 

| Mr. Huntington looked helplessly at the 
| flag, and then at the top of the pole. There 
|'was no way to raise the flag. There was a 
| large ring at the top of the pole—a ring hanging 
| loosely from a staple, but the light rope attached 
| to the flag was lying, neatly coiled, on the 
| ground ; the men who had set the pole had 
| forgotten that the rope must be passed through 
| the ring before the flag could be hauled up. 
Mr. Huntington was plainly disturbed, and 
Miss True was almost in tears. 

Mr. Huntington put aside all idea of finishing 
his speech. ‘‘What can we do?’’ he said at 
last, in a puzzled tone. 

Nippo, standing on the edge of the crowd, 
had thought of a way to raise the flag. Miss 
True’s Flag day should not be a failure. 

Lightly he ran to the perplexed group at the 
| foot of the pole. ‘*I can put the rope through !’’ 
| he cried. 

‘*How can you do it?’’ asked Mr. Hunting- 
ton, in surprise, looking down at the lad with 
the flashing eyes. Miss True could only say, 
‘“‘Why, Nippo, what do you mean?’’ 

“T can do it with an arrow!’’ cried the 
Indian boy. ‘‘I can shoot an arrow through 
the ring. I know I candoit. Ifa littlestring 
is tied to the arrow, we can then draw up the 
rope that will pull up the flag. ’’ 

The earnest, eager words had impressed the 
others. Mr. Huntington and the teacher were 
smiling kindly. The great man put his hand 
on Nippo’s shoulder. ‘‘If you can do it,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I will say that you are the best Ameri- 
can in town.’’ 

Nippo ran to the fence for his precious bow 
and arrows, and from her desk Miss True 
brought a spool of stout thread. One end of 
the thread was fastened to an arrow that 
Nippo carefully selected, and after the thread 
was unwound from the spool, :the other end 
was tied to the flag rope. Then Nippo took 
his place at the edge of the yard, about fifty 
feet from the foot of the pole. The people 
watched him breathlessly. 

The ring that hung from the staple at the top 
of the pole was no smaller a mark than the 
|marks that he had often hit at that distance. 
| There was no wind; that was much to be 
| thankful for. 
| Nippo felt a strange thrill as he raised the 
{bow. With feet a little apart and his lithe form 
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Then what a shout went up! Almost before 
Nippo could lay down his bow, Miss True was 
hugging him, and—could it be possible ?—yes, 
Dannie and ‘‘Reddy’’ and Billy were all slap- 
ping him on the back at the same time. An 
instant later the flag rope was carefully pulled 
up through the ring by means of the thread. 

Nippo stood between Miss True and Mr. 
Huntington; each had a hand on his shoulder. 


sung, Nippo raised the flag. 
ES 


PASSENGER NAMES. 
By Jefferson B. Fletcher. 


To ride on people's Christian names 
Is one of Paul's pretending games. 
He has announced to me that John 
Is comfortablest riding on; 

For one can sit astride the o, 
Between the J and h, you know; 
It's like an army saddle so. 


And then, he says, it’s very plain 
That Samuel's a railway-train; 

For when your head outside you poke, 
You see the engine's curling smoke. 
Mary’s a donkey, it appears, 

With ramrod tail and long, tall ears. 

A bicycle Otto is, of course; 

And Anna's like a rocking-horse; 

For back and forth you spell all day, 
And still just where you were, you stay. 


Alf is a pony Paul won't try: 
He says it bucks so very high. 
But Paul has many other steeds 

Of as extraordinary breeds; 

And if you like pretending games, 

I'm sure you, too, can tell their names. 
—_— i ae 
BALLOON BLOSSOMS. 
By Frances Margaret Fox. 

HE hedge had never bloomed. No one 
T expected it to bloom. It was an evergreen 

hedge, and it was clipped so close every 
year that all it could do was to keep green and 
cheerful. Deep down near its roots, the hedge 
must have longed to bloom in the summer-time, 
when the garden was gay with blossoms and 
the very vines tossed flowers and perfume to 
the breeze. 

One summer day the hedge must have told 
Ethelyn’s mother how much it wished to bloom 
for once in its life. Mrs. Rowell does not 
know herself exactly how that hedge managed 
to tell her about it. She says that all she 
knows is that, one day when she was looking 
out of the window a thought came to her, and 
she suddenly understood what the hedge wished 
to do. 

Ethelyn’s mother noticed many things that 
others were too busy to see. By looking at 





he usual opening exercises, the long program | erect, he clasped the leather grip of his bow | birds in the garden she could tell when they 


vas carried out. 


At last it was over, and everybody went out jarrow against the cord. Then, raising the | quick, quick. 


Then, while the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ was | 





F.LILZY-YouNnG 


| Priscilla, Wendell, Russell, Andrew and May- 
nard. In each note was written: 

Our hedge will bloom at three o’clock in the 
afternoon of June 15th. Be sure and come one 
hour before that time. Ethelyn’s Mother. 

At exactly two o’clock in the afternoon of 
June 15th Laura came to the party, leading 
| her little sister, Mary Anna, by the hand. It 
happened to be Laura’s birthday, but no one 
knew it until Laura told. At one minute after 
two o’clock Wendell and Russell came; they 
| were brothers. At three minutes after two the 
|} Other brothers came, Andrew and Maynard; 
| and before the outside door was closed, in came 
Delphine and her little neighbor, Priscilla. 

At first the children were much interested 
| in the hedge. It looked exactly as it had 
| looked all winter. 

| After a while the children forgot about the 
| hedge.. They played games and had a jolly 
| time until Ethelyn’s mother called them into 
|the dining-room. Then they sat in kinder- 
| garten chairs round a kindergarten table, and 
}ate pink ice-cream, animal crackers and deli- 
| cious, snappy cookies. 

When the last elephant was out of sight, 
Ethelyn’s mother called the children to the 
window, and there they saw nine red balloons 
on long stems, bobbing round and round; each 
| balloon was tied by its stem to the evergreen 
hedge. There they were in a row, nine bright 
blossoms on the wide green hedge! How the 
children clapped their hands and danced! 
Fathers and mothers, aunts and uncles, who 
went by on the street, stopped and smiled at 
the unusual sight. 

The children ran outdoors and scampered 
across the lawn to the evergreen hedge. 

Then Ethelyn’s mother discovered that a 
card was tied to each balloon blossom. 

When the children went home, each waved a 
| bright red balloon. And they said that was 
a beautiful party. 











— 
| A DIFFERENCE. 


By Harriet Crocker LeRoy. 


| when I go ‘cross the street to play, 
And mother says that 1 may stay 

| One hour at Dorothy's, O my, 

| The way that one short hour does fly! 

We just about get settled down 
To make our dolls a hat or gown, 

| Or jump the rope or make mud pies, 

| When to our very great surprise, 

| The clock at Dorothy's will say, 

|**The hour is up, so no more play!" 

| Just how it can be, I don't know, 

| But that old clock can hurry so! 
When mother says, “It's practise- 

time,” 

| And 1 must wash my hands and climb 





| with his left hand, and fixed the notch of the | were thirsty and needed a saucer of water, | on that piano-stool, dear me, 


By looking at robins in the 


| That hour's as different as can be! 


nto the yard. Mr. Huntington, the giver of | bow, he drew the cord far back. Slowly and | cherry-tree she could tell what kind of building The outdoors looks so fresh and gay, 


he flag, took his place at the foot of the tall 
‘lag-pole, with the beautiful flag across his 
‘mm. He was a good speaker, and the crowd 
vecame very still as he told the story of the 
‘lag, and of all that it stood for in history. 
He told how brave men had given their lives 
for the flag, and said that the country was 
looking to the boys of to-day to do their part in 


| carefully he sighted. 


| material they wished for their nest. She knew 


| And Dorothy has gone to play; 


He did not miss. There was the twang of | in a minute when mother birds were afraid |The boy next door has made a swing, 


| the cord, a blur toward the top of the pole, 
;and the wondering people saw the arrow fall- 
ling in a graceful curve over the locust-trees 
| and across the road! Behind the arrow the 
| little thread was rapidly and surely trailing 
| its way up through the quivering ring of iron! 





| that cats would catch their toddling little | 


| babies. 


doubt that the hedge wished to bloom, she 
sat down and wrote eight notes. These she 
addressed to Mary Anna, Laura, Delphine, 








When Ethelyn’s mother knew beyond a 


And swings as high as anything; 
And down the street the organ-man 
Is grinding all the tunes he can— 
And here I have to drum away 


| One whole long hour this lovely day! 


|1 don't see how one hour can be 
As long as that one seems to me! 
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MATILDA’ 


°° By Mary E. Gamford- °° 


S STORE 

















store and went in. Everything was as 
she had left it the previous night. This 
was only a summer store in a little seaside 
resort that was connected with the world by 
some old open horse-cars, that rumbled four 
times a day on the six miles to and from town. 

The building consisted of two small rooms. 
A customer entering the front door could reach 
the counter in a single step, antl the counter 
took up most of the front room. 

Matilda went behind the counter. She looked 
at the groceries and she eyed the egg-box 
severely. The egg-box was heaping full. 

‘I’m going to stop taking so many eggs in 
payment for groceries,’’ Matilda promised her- 
self. ‘The people who are real residents here 
always want to pay me in eggs. I’m getting 
more eggs on hand than the summer campers 
will buy. I won’t take an egg to-day in pay- 
ment for anything!’’ She set her sixteen-year- 
old mouth in a decided line that might have 
dismayed anybody but a confirmed egg-bringer. 

An hour afterward a barefoot ‘little girl 
came running in, carefully holding an egg in 
each hand. ‘‘Please, Matildy, ma sent two eggs 
to buy a piece of soap.’’ 

Matilda’s countenance was grim. ‘‘Didn’t I 
tell you that next time you must pay in money 
instead of eggs, Ann Jane Olney ?’’ 

Ann Jane looked seared. ‘‘Ma hadn’t any 
money,’’ she gasped. ‘‘Ain’t two eggs enough 
to pay for soap, Matildy? I c’n run home for 
another egg.’’ 

Matilda stretched out her hand for the two 
eggs. She gave Ann Jane a piece of yellow 
soap, and the child sped out the door—her folks 
were very poor, and the father was dead. 

‘*That’s the reason I broke my resolution,’’ 
explained Matilda to herself. ‘‘Do I want 
Ann Jane’s folks to go without soap? ‘Clean- 
liness is next to godliness.” Besides, maybe 
Ann Jane’s mother has a little washing to do 
for the summer folks. ’’ 

This store was a somewhat peculiar one. 
The summer resort consisted of a small hotel, 
about thirty little seaside houses and this store, 
besides tents. The entire place was owned by 
a religious denomination, and the trustees 
rented the store yearly to somebody willing to 
guarantee the rent and carry on the small busi- 
ness. One trustee had a grocery business over 
in town, and he yearly furnished the little store 
with groceries to be sold on commission. 

There was usually a different storekeeper 
each year. This summer Matilda, who, with 
her widowed mother and her mother’s old 
Unele Richard, lived in this hamlet all the 
year, had taken the little stand. The nine or 
ten other resident families, who were not 
‘‘summer people,’’ at first asked for credit for 
groceries; and when it was discovered that 
Matilda did not grant credit, the families fell 
back on eggs as a medium of exchange. 

The rent that Matilda had agreed to pay 
the trustees for the season was thirty-five dol- 
lars. Things had looked somewhat discoura- 
ging lately. Bakery wagons that came from 
town had materially diminished her sale of 
bread. Many of the campers went to the hotel 
for meals, instead of buying groceries. 

To-day Matilda’s spirits rose a little, as 
people came in for ink or writing-paper or tea. 
About noon an old man walked slowly up the 
store steps. He was Ann Jane’s grandfather, 
Mr. Olney. Matilda viewed his approach with 


NV siore an unlocked the door of the small | 


dismay, for well did her prophetic soul surmise | 


what that coming tin pail held. 

‘*T’ve brought six eggs, Matildy,” mildly | 
announced old Mr. Olney. ‘‘Won’t you trade | 
me some sugar for them? We hain’t got any 
sugar, and I do like sugar in my tea.’’ 

The old man’s anxiously appealing eyes shook 
Matilda’s resolution. She slowly took a scoop 
and measured out the sugar. 

‘“*Thank ye, Matildy,’’ said old Mr. Olney, 
gratefully. ‘‘Ann Jane was afeard to come 


an’ ask you, beeause she said you didn’t want | 


pay in eggs, but I thought you’d doit. Now, 
Matildy, our hens are good layers. 
you a dozen more eggs in just a few days. 


Couldn’t you let me have a dozen eggs’ worth | 


of flour in advance, to-day ?’’ 

Despair fell upon Matilda. Never. before had 
she been asked to wait on any hen’s future 
energy. 
eyes conquered. She measured out the flour. 

‘*Now,’’ she warned him, ‘‘don’t you let 
other folks know I did this. 
others asking me to wait on their hens!’’ 

‘*No, I won’t tell, Matildy! I won’t tell!’’ 
promised Mr. Olney, and he went away. 


‘*T wish the campers would get hungrier for | 


eggs!’’ sighed Matilda. 

When the time came for closing the store, 
she took some eggs to carry home. As she) 
went along the road she thought anxiously, ‘It | 
would mean so much comfort for mother, if I 
could make even a little this summer. ’’ 

She sorrowfully remembered things her 
mother had gone without last winter. Matilda 


I e’n get. 


But the wistful look in the old man’s | 


I can’t have | 





was slowly saving the thirty-five dollars store 
rent. She felt very much worried to-night— 
her family were so very poor. 

As Matilda washed the supper dishes, old 
Great-Uncle Richard watched her. 

“If you’re making money in the store, 
Matildy,’’ said the old man, ‘‘I sh’d think you 
might get me some patent medicines I see 
advertised. But I presume you ain’t making 
nothing, Matildy. I felt in my bones the store 
would be a failure, and I feel so yet.’’ 

Matilda did not reply. She never told how 
store matters went. Uncle Richard continued: 
‘**If your Aunt Clarissy would get groceries of 
you, you’d make something. But she won’t 
get them !’’ 

Matilda well knew what a help Aunt Cla- 
rissa’s patronage would be, but Matilda had no 
hope of such patronage. Aunt Clarissa was 
Uncle Richard’s sister. A number of years 
ago, notwithstanding her brother’s opposition, 
Clarissa had married a German. Richard had 
felt in his bones that nothing but ill could 
come from marrying outside the American 
nation, but Clarissa would marry the German, 
with whom she now lived in a large house half 
a mile farther in the country. 

Every summer Aunt Clarissa had many 








the little summer store. Would you be so kind 
as to trade with me occasionally ?’’ 

Matilda’s cheeks were hot. ‘Well, really,’’ 
returned Aunt Clarissa, suavely, ‘‘ your German 
uncle has several German friends in the grocery 
business over in town, and he buys groceries 
of them. Our groceries come to a good price. 
We buy in quantities, but I can’t ask my hus- 
band to stop trading with his old frien 

It was quite evident that Aunt Clarissa had 
no intention of changing. 

‘“‘I’m sorry to have disturbed you,’’ said 
Matilda, meekly. 

‘‘Not at all,’ replied Aunt Clarissa, and 
Matilda was outside the door. She hurried 
across lots, and as she ran in the dark she began 
to cry, although not usually given to tears. 
But to-night her girlish heart was very sore. 

The mournful buoy out in the bay sighed, 
and the red eye of the distant lighthouse looked 
at Matilda, but human eyes were fortunately 
absent. Perhaps she would just be able to 
pay the store rent, and would make nothing 
by her summer’s work. Perhaps she would 
not even make the rent. 

‘*Oh, I hope for mother’s sake I’ll do better 
than that!’? Matilda sobbed. ‘‘O mother, you | 
poor, dear mother, I wish I could take care of 
you the way you deserve!’’ 

Matilda did not tell at home about this visit 
to Aunt Clarissa. 

The German uncle, often accompanied by | 
Aunt Clarissa, continued to drive by the little | 
store almost every afternoon. Sometimes he | 
went to visit friends, sometimes to transact busi- 
ness, sometimes he brought back purchases, 
but he never turned toward Matilda’s store. | 
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boarders. She set an excellent table, and 
Matilda had often calculated what she must 
buy, in addition to what grew on her place. 
Sugar, tea, coffee, flour, oil, mush, soap, 
Graham flour, buckwheat, spices, and other 
things Aunt Clarissa must purchase. It would 
be a great help to Matilda’s store if she could 
have Aunt Clarissa’s grocery orders, but the 
German husband drove to town for groceries as 
| usual this summer. . 

Matilda had not expected any other treat- 
ment. The quarrel that had arisen between 
Richard and his sister Clarissa, when the latter 
married the German, had soon after been aug- 
mented by other family difficulties. There 
were sharp words between Clarissa and her 
brother. Now, the two families had not visited 
| each other for years. 

After Matilda had finished the dishes to-night 
| She went and stood in the side door. Across 
| the country she could just see in the fading 
| light the top of Aunt Clarissa’s large house. 
““I’d hate to ask Aunt Clarissa to buy of 
Re. the girl thought. ‘‘I wonder if she 
would be my customer if I asked ?’’ 
| Matilda detested the thought of such an 
errand. Yeta little more business every month 
|in the store would mean success. A little less 
| business must mean failure. Matilda put on 
her hat and went out of the door. 
| Summer evening’s dusk was coming. Ona 
far headland a red light shone from a light- 
| house. At regular intervals there came from 
the water the sigh of a whistling buoy. 
| As Matilda neared Aunt Clarissa’s house, 
toward the end of the half-mile, she paused. 
It was a bitter thing to appeal to Aunt Clarissa. 
Matilda’s spirit revolted. 
| **T won’t do it!’’ she resolved, passionately. 
‘“*Tt’s too humiliating! Maybe Aunt Clarissa’d 
like to see me fail. I’ll go home, and if the 
store fails, it fails!’’ 

A sob rose in her throat. The sob was not 
for herself, but for that patient, anxious mother. 
She turned again, set her mouth grimly, and 
| went and rang Aunt Clarissa’s door-bell. 

“*Guten abend !’’ said the German servant- 
| girl, and Matilda heard the sound of many 
boarders’ voices from the distant dining-room. 
| **Guten abend!’’ said Aunt Clarissa, coming 
into the hall. ‘*Why, is it —’’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ answered Matilda, hastily. ‘It’s 
Matilda. I only came to tell you that I have 





| 





One afternoon Matilda had as a caller at the | 
store Mrs. Bowen, a widow who was a friend | 
of Matilda’s mother. Mrs. Bowen lived in| 
town, and could seldom come calling. 

‘I’ve been up at your house,’’ announced 
Mrs. Bowen, ‘‘and now I’ve come to the store 
to visit you. I’m going back to town on the 
four-o’ clock horse-car.’’ 

“It isn’t but half past one now,’’ returned 
Matilda. ‘‘You’d better take off your bonnet 
while you’re here. ’’ 

‘* Now stay where you are,”’ said Mrs. 
Bowen. ‘‘I can wait on myself. I’ll hang) 
up my bonnet. Here’s a good nail.’’ | 

Mrs. Bowen hung her bonnet on a nail next | 
the open front door. The long crape widow’s | 
veil attached to the bonnet swung down and | 
swayed a little in the wind that came into the | 
store. Mrs. Bowen was interested in Matilda’s | 
business, and the girl took her visitor into the | 
back room, and showed her everything. 

Mrs. Bowen opened the back door to look | 
out. As she did so, the draft created by the | 
opening of this door blew shut the front door. 

‘*There, now!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bowen. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said Matilda. ‘‘I sometimes 
shut the front door when the wind is too| 
strong. Customers will open the door, if they 
want anything. ’’ 

As Matilda and Mrs. Bowen sat down on 
two old chairs in the back room and talked, 
neither was aware that, as the front door had 
been closing, the long crape veil of Mrs. 
Bowen’s bonnet had blown outward. While 








still attached to the bonnet within doors, the * 


greater portion of the lengthy veil had been shut | 
outside, and now hung there, falling blackly | 
over the door-knob, like an emblem of mourning. | 

No customer came to open the front door. 
Matilda and her friend talked uninterruptedly | 
for a long time; nor did they know that, after | 
a while, there passed along the cliff road a! 
buggy containing Aunt Clarissa and her} 
husband. 

As the buggy drove by the hamlet, Aunt | 
Clarissa looked up. Matilda’s store was in | 
sight. 

““Otto!’? said Clarissa, suddenly. ‘‘ Look | 
there!’’ She pointed toward the distant store 
door. Against its white wooden background a 
long black streamer of crape swayed gently. 

Clarissa looked at her husband in a frightened | 
way. ‘‘Otto,’’ she said, *‘Matilda has closed | 


| Matilda. 


| relieved child. 


her store, and hung the crape there for some- 
body! Do you suppose it could be my brother 
—Richard ?’’ 

Clarissa grew very pale. The horse stopped 
with the German’s involuntary drawing of the 
reins, and the husband and wife sat looking 
at the distant black streamer. 

‘Tt must be for Richard or for Matilda’s 
mother,’’ said Clarissa, trembling. ‘‘It isn’t 
likely it’s Matilda. Otto, do you think it can 
be Richard? He wasn’t strong. I always 
supposed he and I would be friends again 
some time. I’ve let the years slip by. Do you 
think it can be Richard ?’’ 

She laid her shaking hand on the reins. 

‘*We can’t go to town now, Otto. We must 
drive to Richard’s house and find out.’’ 

They drove to Matilda’s home. Gravely and 


quietly they went to the house door, through . 


which they had not passed for years. No 
crape hung there, but Clarissa was too agitated 
to notice that. 

Matilda’s mother admitted them wonder- 
ingly. Then Clarissa felt sure that the crape 
was for Richard.- A feeling of remorse and 
longing for her brother swept over her. 

‘*How dong was Richard ill?’’ asked Cla- 
rissa, tremblingly, after they sat down. 

Matilda’s mother looked at Aunt Clarissa’s 
pale face. ‘‘Unele Richard isn’t any worse. 
He never is well. ’’ 

Aunt Clarissa had hardly heard the answer. 
She was erying softly. Matilda’s mother 
opened a door. ‘‘Uncle Richard,’’ she said, 
‘*Aunt Clarissa’s come.’’ 

‘*Clarissy !’’ repeated a surprised voice. 

There came the sound of shuffling feet, and 
the old man entered. 

‘*Richard!’’ his sister cried. ‘‘Richard!’’ 

He was alive, then! How bent and gray he 
had grown, although he was only two years 
older than Clarissa. 

‘*We thought you were dead,’’ explained the 
German. 

The old man looked at his sister. ‘‘Was you 
sorry I was dead, Clarissy?’’ he questioned. 

** Yes, ’’ she answered. ‘‘I was sorry, 
Richard. ’’ 

The feeling of those moments when she had 
feared that the final earthly separation between 
herself and her brother had come still shook 
Clarissa. 

Richard stood still. His wrinkled face was 
sad. ‘‘Clarissy,’’ said he, ‘‘don’t you remem- 
ber what mother used to say when we were 
little and we’d quarreled? Mother’d make 
you and me come stand by her knee, and 
she’d say, ‘Little children, love one another.’ 
Clarissy, I’ve been thinking of that, often and 
often, of late! I’m getting to be an old man, 
Clarissy, and often when I’ve been sitting out 
by our side door and looked across country 
toward your house, I’ve wished I was that little 
boy again, standing one side our mother’s knee, 
and you the little girl standing the other side, 
and her arm round each of us, the way it used 
to be. ’Twas easier for us to make up then 
than ’tis now, Clarissy.’’ 

Was it Richard speaking? The old bitterness 
was all gone from his shaking voice. His 
sister put her hand on his arm. 

‘“*T guess it don’t need to be any harder now 
than it was then, Richard,’’ she faltered. 

Afterward they talked a while in friendly 
fashion. Clarissa saw how plain and poor the 
house was. She remembered Matilda’s appeal. 

‘*Matilda’s trying, to help her mother and 


| Riehard,’’ thought Aunt Clarissa. ‘‘I guess 


they need it.’’ 

Aloud she said, ‘‘I’m going back to Matilda’s 
store to find out about that crape! I don’t see 
how it came there. ’’ 

Neither Matilda’s mother nor Uncle Richard 
could explain, but Aunt Clarissa and her hus- 
band were not long in discovering the facts at 
the store. 

The next day Matilda was surprised to see 
Uncle Otto come to the store as a customer. His 
list wasa long one. It was not until Uncle Otto 
put fifteen dollars on the counter, however, that 
Matilda realized how much he had bought. 

‘*See you, Matilda,’’ said Uncle Otto. ‘'l 
haf told my friends that my frau’s niece has a 
store, and they must eggscuse me, because I 
shall now trade with Matilda. And I haf 
German friends that live farther in the country. 
I haf told them, and they shall stop here to 
buy. And I will buy our groceries for next 
winter of you. We shall haf this store a leetle 
success, Matilda !’’ 

““O Uncle Otto!’ cried Matilda, gratefully. 
‘Thank you!’’ 

‘Guten tag!’’ said Uncle Otto, smiling 
He drové away, leaving Matilda’s heart ful! 
of good cheer. Matilda knew now that she 
could pay the season’s rent. She knew she 
| should make at least a little money beyond the 
| rent, and she had hope of better things. 

That evening Matilda, standing in the store 
door at sunset, became aware that a shrinking 
little figure stood in the road. The little figur« 
held something in each hand. 

‘*You needn’t be scared, Ann Jane,’’ saiti 
‘‘Bring all the eggs you want to: 
This store’s getting on first rate!’’ 

Ann Jane looked up at the happy youn, 
| Storekeeper’s face. ‘‘O Matildy!’’ cried the 
‘Is the store getting on good” 


I’m so glad! Please, Matildy, here’s two 
eggs ma sent to buy a piece of soap!’’ 
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HEN King 

George went 

to India in 
December, 1911, to 
proclaim himself Em- 
peror of his Asiatic 
dominions, he was 
the first Western {| 
monareh since Alex- - 
ander the Great to 
assert his power in 
person over the Ori- 
ental nations. And 
he did it in a style 
befitting an Oriental 
monarch. 

On the great plain 
adjoining Delhi, the 
ancient capital of 
the great Mogul Empire, he had caused to be 
built a lofty dais, surmounted by a canopy 
resting on delicate and graceful columns. The 
dais was covered with costly rugs, on which 
were placed two thrones, one for the King- | 
Emperor and the other for the Queen-Empress. | 
On these thrones, raised high above the plain, | 
in full view of the multitudes gathered from 
all parts of the Indian Empire, and represent- 
ing all the native states and dependencies, King 
George and Queen Mary sat, crowned, wearing 
the gorgeous robes of state, and surrounded 
by the symbols of power. 

Then, one after another, the native ruling 
princes passed before the thrones and made 
obeisance. After the last of the princes had 
shown his allegiance, the Emperor rose and 
exercised his power in their presence. The 
capital of India had for generations been in 
the city of Calcutta. It now pleased him, in 
the exercise of his sovereign will, after consul- 
tation with his ministers, to transfer the 
imperial capital to the ancient city from which 
the greatest rulers of India had issued their 
decrees. From that day forth Delhi was to be 
the capital 

The King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress 
withdrew from the dais, and then, before the 
guards or the Europeans knew what was hap- 
pening, 


subjects rushed toward the pavilion. Those 





NATIVE HERALD PROCLAIMING THE KING-EMPEROR. 


nearest kissed the highest platform on which 
steod the thrones; others knelt and touched the 
railings; still others bent their heads till their 
foreheads touched the marble steps; and others 
prostrated themselves in the dust. 

The next day, while a garden-party was in 
progress in the gardens of the ancient palace 
of Shah Jahan, the Emperor and Empress 
withdrew, donned their crowns and imperial 
robes, and went out on a white marble balcony 
that projects from the red walls of the palace 
enclosure toward the river. There they sat 
for an hour, while procession after procession 
filed before them. Two hundred thousand 
people, it is said, thus made obeisance. And 
then the Emperor and Empress returned again 
to the gardens, after laying aside their robes. 

There were practical reasons for changing 
the Indian capital from Calcutta to Delhi. It 
was desirable to get the viceroy and his subordi- 
nates away from the conflicts in Bengal; and 
it was desirable also to have a capital in which 
the government might be carried on for the 
sreater part of the year in comfort. Caleutta 
is so intolerably hot for Europeans that the 
government has to be transferred to Simla, 
forty-eight hours away, for many months each 
year. 
Simla is only fourteen hours away. 

Moreover, there are sentimental reasons for 
the change, and perhaps grave political reasons 
as well. According to Indian tradition, there 
has been a city on the plain of Delhi since the 
beginning of time. 
to a Sanskrit epic, that Indraprashta was built 
three or four thousand years before the Christ- 
ian era. The plain is covered with the ruins 
of a score or more of cities, even the names of 
which are forgotten, save by the students of 
Indian antiquities. 

These cities rose and fell with successive 
dynasties and successive invasions, for Delhi 





THEIR IMPERIAL MAJESTIES REVIEWING 
THE NATIVE PARADES. 


tens of thousands of native Indian ' 


Delhi is tolerable for ten months, and | 


It was there, according | 


is the strategic heart 
of India. It is on 
the pathway from 
the Central Asian 
plateau to the rich 
and fertile valleys of 
the great peninsula. 
The Indian ruler 
who would retain his 
empire must possess 
Delhi, and the in- 
vader through the 
Himalayan passes 
who would hold what 
he won must keep 
any other invader 
from getting Delhi. 
It commands the 
overland route from 
Russia to the great Indian rivers, and it is the 
center of the modern Indian railway system. 
So great has been its past importance that 
every city in the part of India in which it lies 
has a Delhi gate with a road leading to the 
ancient capital. 

In the twelfth century the Hindu dynasty 
that had ruled Delhi was overthrown by a 
Mohammedan invasion from the north, and the 
Mohammedan ruler tore down the great Hindu 
temples and constructed Moslem mosques with 
their ruins. The minar of Kutb-ud-din, one 
of the most beautiful stone towers in existence, 
was begun at this time, in order that from its 
great height the summons to worship Allah, 
the true God, might be heard over the ruins 
of the Hindu shrines. And in the courtyard of 
the same mosque where this minar stands is a 
remarkable wrought-iron pillar containing an 
inscription to the effect that so long as it stands 
the Hindus shall rule. The Mohammedan con- 
querors, in a spirit of irony, allowed this pillar 
to remain in its place, and there it still stands, 
although the last Hindu dynasty fell some 
hundred years ago. 

Wars and dynasties succeeded one another for 
two hundred years. Then Tamerlane came 
down through the Himalayas with his con- 
quering. hordes, took Delhi, and plundered it. 





In 1526 Baber, the sixth in descent from the | 


great Tamerlane, having led an army through | 


the mountain passes, took 
Delhi once more. He stayed, 
founded a dynasty of his own, 
and created the great Mogul 
Empire of India, which lasted 
till the British ended it. 
Modern Delhi dates from a 
successor of Baber, the Shah 
Jahan. He rebuilt the city, 
and added to its title his own 
name, Shah Jahanabad. He 
surrounded it by a wall of 


out in the valley. 
palace surrounded by a wall 


circumference. Within 
enclosure were beautiful gar- 


his own devotions, splendid 

audience-chambers, and all the buildings needed 
for an Oriental court. 

The public audience - hall 


bejeweled peacocks with their tails outspread 
stood behind it. It is said that in the tail of 


by a Persian shah who invaded India in the 


ence in the palace gardens is one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world. 
Shah Jahan when he saw it that he ordered 
this inscription to be put on the frieze: ‘‘If 
there is a paradise on earth, it is this! It is 
this! It is this!’’ 


of red sandstone and white marble, said to be 


the city in other ways, as only an Oriental, 
with no thought of the cost, could have done. 


Delhi was the second place in which it mani- 
fested itself. All the available power of the 
British in India was devoted to regaining the 
city from the mutineers, for with Delhi against 
them, they were not safe. When they finally 
| retook the city, the weak old Mogul shah, who 
had certainly consented to the revolt, even if 
he had not been an agent in it, was banished, 
and died an exile instead of being buried in 
the tombs of his ancestors. 

And now, where first a great Hindu and 
then a great Mohammedan capital has stood, 
there is to rise a great Christian capital: and 
beside the architectural achievements of Hindu 

and Mohammedan the architects of the Chris- 
tian world are raising buildings that suggest the 


| 


are laying out a new, modern administrative 
city. 





the red sandstone that crops | 
He built a | 


three-quarters of a mile in | § 
this | ¥ 


dens, a private mosque for | 


contained the | : 
famous peacock throne, so called because two | 


one was the famous Kohinoor diamond, now | 
one of the British crown jewels. The throne | % 
and the Kohinoor were taken as spoils of war | § 
eighteenth century. The hall of private audi- | 


It so pleased | 
The Shah Jahan also built a great mosque | f 


the largest mosque in India; and he adorned | 


When the great Sepoy Mutiny came in 1857, | § 


twentieth century rather than the twelfth, and " 


5x3 feet $1.60, postage 15 cents extra. 

6x4 feet 2.25, postage 20 cents extra, 

| 9x6 feet 4.00, postage 35 cents extra. 
*12x7'4 feet 6.50. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Denti frice.”’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on per teeth. (Ade. 


THE BOY 
‘WHO LEADS 


in any sport knows 
that “3in One" is 


For 1 Sadiniation 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Half teaspoonful in water before meals reeommend- 
ed as grateful relief from distress after eating. [Adr. 
the best oil for 
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. r Weship | vents rust on all 

: vai 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. the metal surface. 

PR) iim proval./reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S. | rey on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 


\ without acentin advance. DO NOT BUY a 
\ Es bicycle or a pair of tires from anyoneatany | barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 
d | fishing reels, etc. A little ‘3 in One” 


ae price until you get our big new catalog an: 
on base ball gloves makes them soft, 
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special pricesanda marvelous new offer. 
A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
Coaster Brake ar W heels, lamps, pliable and lasting. 
parts, and sundries Aai/ usual prices. Write today for large free 
| FRE sample bottle.—3 IN ONE OIL 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N50, CHICACO CO., 42 AIB Broadway, New York. 
ORIGINAL— GENUINE 
4 tC Ri C \( Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
——— —_—~ 
A quick lunch. 
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Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 





Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 








The Choice of a School or College 


for your boy or girl is not always easy. If the boy is to go into 
business, if he has in him the makings of a great preacher or lawyer 
or surgeon, if he has a bent for the army or navy or some branch of 
applied science; if the girl shows special aptitude for teaching or 
library work or domestic science—whatever it is, there is some school, 
some college in which their talents will be developed to the highest 
point of efficiency and usefulness. 

To help parents in making a decision, the Publishers of The 
Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a cata- 
logue of any academy, seminary, military school, business college, 
art, scientific, music or normal school, college or university. 

Address Educational Department, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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' Display the New Flag 


On Independence Day 





On July 4th two new stars will be 
added to our national emblem, repre- 
senting the admission of the 47th and 
48th states, New Mexico and Arizona. 
Although these two new states were 
admitted to the Union when President 
Taft signed their constitutions in the 
early part of this year, it is customary 
not to add the new stars until the 
following July 4th. On July 4, 1912, 
therefore, the flag with the 48 stars 
becomes the Official Flag of the 
United States. 

Fly the Official Flag. It is now in 
order for citizens, public schools and 
institutions throughout the country to 
secure the New Flag and display it as 
a most fitting part of the celebration 
of the Nation’s holiday. Inasmuch as 
this New Flag is bound to be in great 
demand, it is advisable that orders be 
sent in as early as possible. 

Our selection includes Flags for both public 
and private display, for both indoor and out- 


door use, offered in the standard sizes at 
popular prices. 


Price-List of U.S. Flags and Accessories 


STANDARD WOOL BUNTING FLAGS 
Conforming to Government Regulations 





The New Flag with 48 Stars 






COTTON BUNTING FLAGS 


With Sewed Stars and Stripes GILT BALL 


3aS5 toe . . §$ .75, postage 15 cents extra. 

4x6 feet 1.15, postage 20 cents extra. IRON SPINDLE 
5x8 feet B, 75, postage 30 cents extra. 

* Gilt Ball, 3-inch, with Iron Spindle . . §$ .50 a TRUCK 

* Gilt Ball, 4-inch, with Iron Spindle... 75 : 

* Gilt Ball, 6-inch, with Iron Spindle 1.25 

*Lignum-Vite Truck, 3-inch . . . . .30 HALYARDS 
* Lignum-Vitz Truck, 4-inch . sh” Se ‘ 40 

* Lignum-Vite Truck, 6-inch — 2. .60 

*Best Hemp Halyards, per foot 1 cent 


* Jiems marked with a star must go by express, 
charges to be paid by receiver STAFF 


We do not sell Flag Poles on account of heavy transportation expense. 
ADDRESS ORDERS AND MAKE REMITTANCES PAYABLE TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 
= Sa SS 
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United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY _MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CUTS. 

HE cut made by the surgeon 

should always be kept abso- 
lutely free from germs; if infection 
occurs, we know that some one has 
blundered. Accidental cuts, on the 
other hand, are almost invariably 
infected. 

The germs of disease are every- 
where ; no matter how small the cut 
may be, or how brief its exposure to the air, germs 
are almost certain to enter. If an accidental cut 
is to heal quickly and well, all germs must be 
carefully removed at the first dressing. 

When we consider how many are the ways in 
which a cut may become infected, we can under- 
stand why such precautions are necessary. Infec- 
tion is often introduced by the very implement 
that makes the wound. Only surgeons use steril- 
ized instruments; a knife or a pair of scissors, or 
a piece of glass or crockery is almost certain to 
plant germs in the furrow it plows. Germs may 
also enter from the clothing, from the hands of 
whoever rushes to help, from the first piece of cloth 
or handkerchief used to stanch the flow of blood, 
or from the water used for the first washing. 

Since the avenues of danger are so numerous, it 
is safest to assume that infection has occurred. 
It follows that every family should understand 
some of the simplest methods of sterilization. 
Heat is the simplest of all. The mother of a family 
should keep a supply of soft linen rags that have 
been- thoroughly boiled. She should keep them 
not on an open shelf with towels or other cloths, 
but done up in a carefully closed, oiled paper bag, 
or protected from the air in some other equally 
effective way. For washing the wound, she should 
use only water that has been boiled. When the 
doctor comes he will add some kind of chemical 
antisepsis, and it will be proved once more that a 
clean cut can do nothing but heal. 
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NOT THE WOOD-CHOPPING SEASON. 


nh AOTHER, I’m going over to the 
Bensons,” said Anita Howell, 

as she pinned on her hat. “You 
know their cousin, Sadie Benson, is 

‘ making them a visit. She works in 
a great dressmaking establishment 
in New York, and of course she 
knows all about the latest styles. 

I’m going to ask her how to have 

my blue silk made.” 

“Let me tell you a story before 
you go,” said Mrs. Howell. “There was once a 
young man who taught music, or practised it all 
day long, six days in the week. One evening, 
when the people in the house where he boarded 
appeared vexed b he pleaded fatigue when 
they asked him to play for them, he rather lost 
patience, and asked them whether they would ask 
any one who chopped wood all day to chop a half 
a cord or so for their amusement in the evening?” 

Anita laughed at her mother’s story, although 
she showed no disposition to apply its moral. But 
when she returned, she slipped down at her moth- 
er’s feet in the girlish way she had never out- 
grown, and resting her head on her mother’s 
knees, she said, “May I have some company come 
to stay perhaps a week?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so, dear. Whom shall you 
ask?” 

“Just listen to my tale, mother, and then you’ll 
guess. I found Harriet Benson sitting on the 
porch, frantically ripping her tan crape. She said 
her cousin Sadie would help her make it over, and 
she was hurrying to get it done to wear to the 
high-school dramatics. Mrs. Benson was in the 
kitchen, sponging and pressing an old black silk 
that Sadie was going to show her how to make 
over. Ruth was cutting out a white linen gown 
that she wished to make while Sadie was there, 
so she could fit it for her. Every two minutes she 
interrupted some blindstitching Sadie was doing 
for Mrs. Benson’s gown, to ask her advice. Just 
as I left, little Patty came in from the sand-pile, 
and said, ‘Tan’t Tousin Thadie make somefin’ for 
Patty, too? And they all laughed. They actu- 
ally thought it was funny, mother!” 

“Well,” Mrs. Howell said, smiling, “what did 
Sadie have to say about your frock?” 

“You know very well, mother dear, that after 
that nothing could have induced me to ask her to 
chop even one tiny stick of wood for me.”’ 

“And you would like to invite her here? I think 
that would be very pleasant. I shall tell her how 
fond I used to be of her mother, who was my 
school-teacher once, and then she won’t feel that 
we are strangers.” 

When Sadie Benson was saying good-by to Mrs. 








Howell and Anita, two weeks later, her voice was 
| a little tremulous. “You don’t know what this 
| lovely week with you has meant to me,” she said. 
“It’s the first real holiday I’ve had since I began 
sewing. I’ve almost forgotten that there are any 
such things in the world as taffeta ruffles and 
chiffon tunics. You have made the world seem 
like a delightful place, where strawberries and 
cream on the lawn or a book in the hammock are 
the chief things in life, and the latest styles in 
gowns and hats simply don’t exist.” 

“And think, mother,” said Anita, when their 
guest was gone, “how near I came to asking her 
to chop some wood for me. I’m ashamed of my- 
self!” 
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COMPANY AT BREAKFAST. 


**— WAS married in India,” says a writer in the 

Contra Costa Gazette, ‘“‘and rented a little 
house fourteen miles or so from any other habita- 
tion of white men. The morning my wife and I 
arrived, the servants laid breakfast on the veranda 
overlooking the river. At the clatter of the plates 
there began to come down from the big tree that 
overshadowed the house, and up the tree that 
grew in the ravine behind it, from the house-roof 
itself, from everywhere, a multitude of solemn 
monkeys. 


“They came = singly and in couples and in 
families, and took their places without noise or 
fuss on the veranda, and sat there, like an audi- 
ence waiting for an entertainment to begin. And 
when the breakfast was all laid and the monkeys 
were all seated, I went in to call my wife. 

' o *. aemees is ready, and they are all waiting!’ 

said. 

“*Who are waiting?’ she asked, in dismay. ‘I 
thought we were going to be alone, and I was just 
coming out in my dressing-gown.’ 

‘Never mind,’ I said. he peavie about here 
are not fashionably dressed. They wear pretty 
much the same things all the year round.’ 

“And so my wife came out. Imagine her aston- 
ishment. In the middle of the veranda stood our 
breakfast-table; and all the rest of the space, as 
well as the railings and the steps, was covered 
with an immense company of monkeys, as ve 
as possible, and as motionless and silent as if they 
were stuffed. Only their eyes kept blinking an 
their little round ears kept twitching. My wife 
jaughed heartily—at which the monkeys only 
looked all the graver—and sat down. 

“Will they eat ayer she asked. 

“ ‘Try them,’ I said. 

“So she picked up a biscuit and threw it among 


COMFORT FOR SORE HANDS 
AND ITCHING, ACHING FEET 

Cuticura soap, assisted by Cuticura ointment, is 
superior to all other skin soaps for preserving the | 
hands, preventing redness, roughness and chapping, 
and imparting in a single night that velvety softness 
and whiteness so much desired by women. For those 
whose occupations tend to injure the hands or who 
suffer from dry, fissured, itching, feverish palms, and 
shapeless nails, with painful finger-ends, Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment are wonderful. This pure, | 
sweet and economical treatment is equally successful | 
for tired, itching, aching, irritated feet. Cuticura soap | 
and ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 82-p. book on the skin, post- 
free. Address *‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. 











WELL POSTED 
A CALIFORNIA DOCTOR WITH 40 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 

“In my 40 years’ experience as a teacher and 
practitioner along hygienic lines,” says a Los 
Angeles physician, “I have never found a food to 
compare with Grape-Nuts for the benefit of the 
general health of all classes of people. 

“T have recommended Grape-Nuts for a number 
of years to patients with the greatest success and 
every year’s experience makes me more enthusi- 
astic regarding its use. 

“T make it a rule to always recommend Grape- 
Nuts, and Postum in place of coffee, when giving 
my patients instructions as to diet for | know both 
Grape-Nuts and Postumcan be digested byanyone. 

“As for myself, when engaged in much mental 
work my diet twice a day consists of Grape-Nuts 
and rich cream. I find it just the thing to build | 
up gray matter and keep the brain in good working 
order. 

“In addition to its wonderful effects as a brain | 
and nerve food Grape-Nuts always keeps the 
digestive organs in perfect, healthy tone. I carry 
it with me when I travel, otherwise I am almost 
certain to have trouble with my stomach.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Strong endorsements like the above from physi- 
cians all over the country have stamped Grape- 
Nuts the most scientific food in the world. 
“There’s a reason.” 

“Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








the company. Three hundred monkeys jump 
into the air like one, and for an instant there was 
a riot that defies description. The next moment 
every monkey was sitting in its place as solemn as 
if it had never moved. Only their eyes winked and 
their ears twitched. 

“My wife threw them another biscuit, and the 
riot broke out again. Then she threw them an- 
other and another and another. But at last we 
had given away all that we had to give, and got 
up to go. The monkeys at once rose, and advan- 
cing gravely to the steps, walked down them in a 
solemn procession, and dispersed for the day’s 
occupations.” 
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WHERE THE WHETSTONE WAS. 


UDGE Landis of the Northern District Court of 
Illinois is fond, according to the New York Sun, 
of telling this anecdote of Lincoln: 


In 1834, when Lincoln was a candidate for the 
legislature, he called on a certain farmer to ask 
for his support. He found him in the hay-field, and 
was urging his cause when the dinner-bell sounded. 
The farmer invited him to dinner, but he declined 
politely, and added: 

“If you will let me have the scythe while you are 
gone, I will mow round the field a couple of times.” 

When the farmer returned, he found three rows 
neatly mowed. The ae lay the gate- 
post, but Lincoln had disappeared. 

Nearly thirty years afterward the farmer and 
his wife, now grown old, were at a White House 
outa, and stood waiting in line to shake 
hands with the President. 

“When they got near him in the line,’”’ says 
Judge Landis, “Lincoln saw them, and calling an 
aid, told him to take them to one of the small 
parlors, where he would see them as soon as he 
got through the hand-shaking. Much surprised, 

e old couple were led over. Presently Mr. 
Lincoln came in, and greeting them with an out- 
stretched hand and a warm smile, called them by 
name. 

“*Do you mean to say,’ exclaimed the farmer, 
‘that you remember me after all these years?’ 

“*T certainly do,’ said the President, and he 
went on to recall the day he had mowed round the 
farmer’s timothy field. 

“*Ves, that’s so,’ said the old man, still in aston- 
ishment. ‘I found the field mowed, and the scythe 
leaning up ——— the gate-post. But I ve 
always wanted to ask you one thing.’ 

” t is that?’ asked Mr. Lincoln. 

“*T always wanted to ask you, Mr. President, 
what you did with the whetstone?’ 

“Lincoln smoothed his hair back from his brow a 
moment, in deep thought ; then his face | 7) up. 

“*Yes, I remember now,’ he said. ‘I put the 
whetstone on top of the high gate-post.’ 

“And when he got back to Illinois again the 
farmer found the whetstone on top of the gate- 
post, where it had lain for more than twenty-five 
years.” 
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THE LETTER OF THE LAW. 


MOTHER led her six children to the apple- 

tree. It had borne but a single apple—no 
longer visible to the casual observer. “I told you 
not to pick that apple!’”’ she said, sternly. 

“We didn’t | any it!” the children answered in 
chorus. And the oldest girl added, in an injured 
tone, ““You can see yourself that it’s still on the 
tree. I—I mean—the core is! We only climbed 
up an’—an’ took a bite once in a while—we didn’t 
pick it!” 
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UNFORTUNATE. 


HE had just returned from a journey, says the 
Boston Transcript, and this was his first call. 

The conversation began pleasantly. 

He—So you have lost that handsome little dog 
you had? 

She—Yes, in a railroad accident. I was saved, 
but the dog was killed. 

He—What a pity! 
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HER PERFECT WORK. 


HE pretty trained nurse bent over her patient, 
a young man who was beginning to get better. 
‘Shall I turn your head, sir?’’ she asked, in her 
low, kind voice. 
“No, thank _you, Miss Angel,” returned the con- 
valescent. “You have turned it already.” 
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Zy( Bicycles 


Factory Price until we close a re- 
tail dealer in your community. 
When retail dealer in your community 
takes hold of *‘America” line this offer 
positively ceases. Order at once and save 


Famous “America” Wheels 


ng up every shock. Con 
NTEED TEN YEARS (t 
anty of any other wheel). Protection f: 

rorection from acc’ 
Back. rite for FREE Illustrated Catalog. 


America Cycle Mfg. Co., D 1117 
1108 South Michigan Baalevard, Chicago, Il. 























Just off the press. 300 pages. Thousands of il- 

lustrations and color plates. Every musical in- 

strument. Highest quality and lowest prices in 

the world, Easy payments. Write today. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

116 E. 4th Av. Cincinnati 324 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 



















WIZARD 
REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without in- 
. Perfectly safe to carry 

without danger of seatage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. m 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 

, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N Y. 








Tanglefoot 


Fly Paper 
Has one-third more sticky 


compound than any other— 
hence is best and cheapest. 
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“Home With It!” 


My, but a D & M_ baseball 
“pegs’’ fine — makes a clean, sure 
throw. Pitcher, especially, likes 
the perfectly even balance of 


| D&SM Batis 


Batter likes ’em too—because core of 
pure, live Para rubber makes ’em ‘‘go’’ 
right when ‘‘hit’’ right. Chosen, on 
quality, by Uncle Sam to give to his 
soldiers and sailors. 


All D & M Baseball 
Goods Guaranteed. 
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Ask your dealer for 


and “ 

ball Rules for 1912,” 
Free. If he hasn't 
them, write us. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
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panion boys to build. 
The machine selected, called the 


We have made arrangements with 
how to put the parts together and how 


strands which give the motive power. 
30 inches long and has a 16-inch plane 


to any Companion subscriber for only 


to include 25 cents extra for postage. 


by the inventor, and ready for flying, 





n BuildaToy Airship 
Boys! That WILL FLY 
fh 


Our Outfit Makes It Easy 


HE great interest shown at the present time in 
the designing and flying of all kinds of air-craft 
has led us to seek a good model Aeroplane for Com- 


designed especially for us on the most approved scientific lines by Percy 
Pierce, a young man who has won many prizes in public competition at model 
aeroplane meets. One of his models, built on similar lines to the one we 
offer, has flown 1814 feet, 6 inches, or more than one-third of a mile, and 
remained in the air 91 seconds, the world’s record. 


Companion boys with complete materials for building the Pierce Arrowplane, 
No. 2, including explicit directions written by the inventor himself, telling 


each Outfit we also include one Pierce Winder, for winding the rubber 


Given for Only One New Subscription 
and Postage Extra 


SPECIAL OFFER A. Complete Materials for building Pierce Arrowplane, 
No. 2, with directions and Pierce Winder, as described above, will be given 


Youth’s Companion, sent us between June 13 and August 1, 1912. Be sure 





SPECIAL OFFER B. A made-up Pierce Arrowplane, No. 2, manufactured 


paid to any Companion subscriber for only one new yearly subscription 

$1.50 extra, sent us between June 13 August 1, 1912. Price of Made- 
Up Machine $4.00, post-paid. 

} PERRY MASON COMPANY . 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Pierce Arrowplane, No. 2, has been 


the inventor whereby we can supply 
to fly the machine successfully. With 


Model when put together measures 
spread. 


one new yearly subscription for The 


Price of Materials $1.50, post-paid. 


including Pierce Winder, given post- 
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THE WHITE MULBERRY AND SILK 


BY SUSAN POWER 





history of silk. No mulberry leaves, no longer. A Russian physician last year left 
silk. Wherever the white mulberry twenty million dollars to found a school of | 
grows, the silkworm will thrive and silk can silk-raising in southern Russia. 
be raised. The finest known silk for weaving 
comes from Piedmont, in Italy, from villages plantations of the silk mulberry, and a shrewd | 
on the mountainsides that are buried in snow company has obtained a concession by which 
throughout the winter. it undertakes in one year to establish a nursery 


Tit history of the white mulberry is the they are as cheap as good cottons, and last 


In the years between 1825 and 1844, New for mulberry-trees, in two years to set up a} 


England was as keenly interested in silk as it laboratory for raising silkworms for gratuitous 


now is in fruit-raising and intensive gardening. | distribution, the third year to have a silk-| 
Congress had a manual of silk-culture for dis- spinning and weaving factory in working | 


tribution. White mulberry seeds and cuttings | order. In return, the Brazilian government 
and silkworm eggs were to be had almost for | guarantees to pay six per cent. interest on the 
the asking. Farms and gardens had their mul- | capital employed up to three hundred al 
berry plantations and hedges,and many farmers | thirty-five thousand dollars. 

found mulberry-trees and silk the best-paying Italian women, under the auspices of ene 
crops they could raise. Women raised, reeled Denison House Settlement in Boston, are 
and wove the silk from the cocoons of their making fine silk guipure lace. How long will 
own silkworms, and made dresses and kerchiefs it be before they are raising their own silk? 
of excellent quality, some of which are doubt- It is only a matter of growing the mulberry 
less existing to-day. | again to feed the worms—the silk-spinners. 
This thriving industry has left no trace but | 
a few old silk gowns, hanks of lovely raw | 
silk, kept as curiosities, and some white mul- | 
berry-trees. You will find such trees about 
Northampton and in Windham County, Con- | 
necticut. Monsieur du Ponceau ‘‘raised many 
thousands of excellent cocoons in the heart of 
Philadelphia.’’ Mr. Jonathan Cobb of Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts, whose ‘*Manual Respect- 
ing the Growth of the Mulber ry-Tree and the gown with running-strings at neck and waist. 
Culture ot Silk’” was issued by order of Gov- She was so crude in manner and awkward in 
— Lincoln and the Massachusetts Legisla- gait the students looked at her with laughter on 
tare of 1831, raised silkworms in his barn and their tips. But she soon ceased to be regarded 
dwelling -house, and, in the lower story of the as a joke. It is not easy long to feel superior 
Tremont House, Boston. In 1833, the printing to a person of whom one cannot keep within 
of two thousand copies was ordered by Con- reciting distance. 


gress, and were circulated throughout the . ‘ ; : 
country by members of that body. In 1838 he When she had been given study after study 
; to hold her to the more deliberate pace of her 
made more than three hundredweight of raw | regular on a Friday afternoon, as she 
silk, and his plantations must have left some | was starting for home, the principal handed 
survivors on the banks of the Charles River. | pabuium of the indiptent classicist: in — 
At twenty-one pounds of mulberry leaves for one | when a beginner was hurled head first at a 
pound of cocoons, and eight pounds of cocoons janguage and left without the aid of introdue- 
for one pound of silk, and thirty pounds of | tions to make acquaintance. 
leaves to a tree seven years old—how many| He assigned the first lesson, and told her to 
mulberry-trees did Mr. Cobb own? At Mans- | omit her extra studies while at work upon it, 


. : congratulating himself upon having at last 
field, Connecticut, trees were said to yield fifty | found a clog to e oer, On Monday she 


| returned to that afternoon, in the 
The leaves of the white mulberry are excel- large — — all the enterprises of the 


academy went forward, occurred the recitation 
lent food for cattle and Sane, 0) WS oe Or which Ashfield long talked. Called early 


A FAMOUS RECITATION. 


HEN Mary Lyon was nineteen, an 
academy was established in the village 
of Ashfield, Massachusetts, and she 
became one of its pupils. Beth Bradford Gil- 
christ says, in her ‘‘ Life of Mary Lyon,’’ that 
the new pupil appeared in a blue homespun 


silkworms. The most profitable way of grow- | jn the session to take her place on the central | 


ing leaves is to keep the trees headed low, not bench where students sat to recite, her prompt 
more than eight feet high. When the tree is a —— soon — a. Pupils 
year old, leaves can be gathered. their books is m, leaning forward in 
The silkworm is a fastidious creature, and wy hong the an — why hills, 
young worms must have the tender leaves Mary 47 yon went through the Latin grammar! 
chopped forthem. By the third age of the silk- vd 
worm, the full-grown leaves may be given, al- | swiftly through labyrinthine windings of de- 
Gecents On leeitent nosh tanmen dma clensions and conjugations, her face intent, 
ug, arg toug cay > Kep wed hands absently weaving her handkerchief 


till the last age, when the worms are voracious. her fingers as she talked. 
For the last day or two of their lives a colony | 


of two hundred thousand silkworms require | = —. “ How could your head hold 
| it all in so short a time: 
more than nine hundred pounds of well-sorted | And Mary confessed that she had studied all 


leaves daily, according to the ‘‘ Manual of | Sunday. 


Silk-Raising’’ published by Congress in 1828. | “Questioned in later years about the episode, | 


Raising silk was too much work for the aver- | She said, ‘‘Oh, it was one of those schools 
-., | Where they do nothing but study and recite. 
age person, and people began to figure on profits you just learned what was in the book. So 
in raising the mulberry-trees and selling the you see, it was no great feat, after all.’’ 
leaves. Mr. Cheney of South Manchester, Con- u 
necticut, was confident that twenty thousand = 9 
pounds of leaves could be raised from one acre ’ 
of land. That would produce two hundred SVANGELING S wees. : 
pounds of raw silk, worth not less than three OERS of evil deeds, great or small, if 
dollars a pound. Where Indian corn grows, given rope enough, will usually hang 
the mulberry will grow, and farmers were told themselves. The thoughtless tourist— 
that they could make as much from two acres who might mend his ways if he were not too 
in silk-raising as they could on a hundred-and- much of an egotist to reflect that he is but ered 
fifty-acre farm in ordinary crops. Thousands of ®™0ng thousands—should read a paragraph in 
farmers planted their acres to white mulberry, ‘*Longfellow’s Country,’’ in which the author 
intending to be content with the profit on eaves “¢s¢ribes his ravages. 
without the labor of silk-raising. Nothing of the ancient Acadian village is 
About this time the silk manufacturers of  ¢ft but tourists take << y+ in the sites 


this country, who were using more than seven fluted pny oem. - ola of Basil 


pooch distinguish and 
million dollars’ worth of raw silk yearly, found — cony bellows in the ground do du “as land. | 
it was cheaper to buy silk from China and Italy $ for the house of Father Felician and 
than from New England growers. Home-raised history. village 
cocoons found no sale at prices that suited the There is an avenue of hoary .willows said to 
growers, who found it better to work in the have been planted by the French, 
new cotton factories, at weekly wages, than to 
undertake silk-raising or any business where ae most important of al, _—_ 
they had to wait for their money. The mul- geline’s well, wi an old-fashioned well- 
berry-culture died with silk-raising. Farmers Foon tint tourists may be seen slicing 
cut down and plowed up acres of thriving of little chi as mementos—quite unaware of 


oung trees i ; : | the fact that this well has to be renewed 
’ ha bitter disappointment at the | every few years, owing to the ravages of these 
wreck of their plans. | same tourists ! 

Now the United States manufactaresmore silk ® © 
than any other country in the world, but all the 
silk for weaving is bought abroad. More than THOUGHTFULNESS. 


half comes from Japan, nearly one-fourth from 
[taly, the rest from China and France. For the | expected a tip, for when the crabbed old 
ten months ending October, 1911, raw silk cost gentleman handed him a sixpence, the 
this country more than fifty-four million dollars. | exact legal fare for the distance driven, Paddy’s | 
Silk is not wholly a luxury; for health and face began to darken. But he would descend | 
for industrial uses it is a growing necessity. to no vulgar abuse of his niggardly patron. 
A notable manufacturing firm advertises ‘‘silks Instead, he got down from his seat, walked 
for insulating and electrical purposes.” to his horse’s and threw a cloth over it. 
The Emperor Aurelius refused to give his yl what did you do that for?’’ inquired | 
wife a silk gown because it was too costly. beh eon said Paddy, “I would not 


Now the housemaids in the silk-weaving dis- | have the poor beast see he had gone all that 
trict of Russia wear pongee dresses, because | way for sixpence.’’ 


HE driver of the jaunting-car evidently 


The Republic of Brazil pays a bounty on | 


a slip she made, her tongue twisting | 


**How did you ever do it?’’ asked her seat- | 


church, so famous in Acadian | 


that look as | 
if they might indeed have waved above the | 











Always ask for Mustards by name. Don’t take any old 
Mustard. Tell your grocer you want and must have 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES 


will find excellent opportunttios for learning one of the 
| mechanical trades by applying to the Educational 
| De »artment of the General Electric Company 
at est yun, Mass. All accepted applicants 
will be paid the’ el compensation while pane Abe 

| Seetrection A. the a and shops. 
| will be admi times. Send for descriptive otlet, 


RUGS 


MADE FROM 


|} OLD CARPETS 
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At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets by freight. We 
pay freight one way. Booklet Free. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 


SALEM, MASS 
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@ Repeated orders from satisfied cus- 
tomers, and their frequent letters of com- 
mendation place Leavens’ Made Furniture 
in a class by itself. It is furniture that 
meets every requirement of the particular 
purchaser. A large variety of styles, all 
good, and each purchaser's individual taste 
in finish, insure the measure of satisfaction 
that has resulted in a marked increase in 
sales during the past year. 
Leavens’ Made Furniture is 














This beautiful od i the 


Oak Door , simple lines - _ a 
i strong | but not cl ptece — in- 


Only ie di Ac in finished stock in 


$9.00| (= = 


.- = hy "hewealy ee bute. It is finished to your 
Compare this | 


1 9 A Pavey of over two hundred prints and 
with the price 


a color chart will show you papel for every | 
room in your house. Send 4 

asked for such 

a door any- 


, and see 
how much you 
save buying 


Direct trom 
the Mill 


Our great Cat- 
alogue of Build- 
ing Materials is 
a revelation to 











any one who contemplates building. Send for 
it to-day and don’t buy a you get it. 
Greatest hardwood @ offer ever made— 


page 55. See our full page advertisement in 
Companion of May 16th. 


The WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO... 5. 
400 Summer St, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Baldwin Camp Lamp 


HIS CAMP LAMP requires water and carbide 
only, and burns with an intense light for over 
three bears without refilling. No grease, smoke, 
dirt or oil. Throws a steady light over 100 feet. Can 
pe hung up in a tent, or worn comfortably on a hat or 
belt, ty | both hands free. eae serviceable for 
teamsters detained at their work after 














WILLIAM LEAVENS & oN 


MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Canal Street, Boston, — 


LADE™ 


FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 
Tickle the Taste 


It is the flavor that marks the 
difference between delicious and 
common food. 


Slade’s Vanilla, 


Lemon, Orange, Rose and Onion are each of 

superior excellence and free from all adulteration. 

“ag Protect vourself by asking your grocer for Slade’ s 
and look for the Knight and Shield and the name 


| D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, BOSTON. 


The “Universal” Food Chopper 


We offer the No. 1 fam- 
\f] ily size. It chops all kinds 
of meat, raw or cooked, 
and all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean - cut, 
# uniform pieces, fine or 
coarse as wanted. 
u 


9 


Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 Ibs. 


* 
it PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
| Boston, Mass. 
o— 


ark. Lamp is 8% inches high, weighs less than 6 
ounces, and produces a 14+-can¢ le-power light. 


f bscription and 
| GIVEN yertcit for cos,now subseriotion and 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. | 















































If you are hunting dainty de- 
liciousness in confectionery, say 
Necco Wafers to the Candy 
Man. These exquisite little cre- 
ations are indescribable with- 
out overworking an already 
weary list of frayed-out adjec- 
tives. Wewill simply say that they are better 
than ‘‘ good’ and finer than “‘ nice.’’ 


nice. 
Here are the Necco Wafer 
flavors that Necco dealers keep: 





Cinnamon, Chocolate, Lemon, Peppermint, Clove, 
Sassafras, Licorice, Wintergreen. Hub Wafers are 
made with these same flavors; the sole difference 
between the two is the wrapping, which on Hub 
Wafers is transparent. In buying either, look for _ 
large, smoothly wrapped rolls that bear our seal ; 
thus you will avoid disappointment. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


























quality and no 
apologies for price 


‘@eFlour 


CARRIED 
EVERYWHERE 








LOG CABIN ait 


The delicate maple flavor mellowed &~ 
preserved by the Towle Process. 


FULL MEASURE : FULL 
QUALITY: FULL FLAVOR 


‘SEND FOR SAMPLE CAN 
Get this individual Breakfast size sam- 
ple w how the 5 


can 
syrupin tn world tas’ 
Towle’s Lo Cable Syrup an ond that b. 
may do 80, sen us your your gro- 
cer’s name = =! stamps or i to cover 
tage, and we will send you prom soe 
can anda valuable book booklet,“ Fro From mm Camp pion a 
giving 33 new prize i Ww 
get our fine Sues vkied Zoe Cabin spoons. 
The Towle Ma Products Co. 
20-26 Custer St., St. “Paul, Minnesota 
Reapers, and Ofices; St, a nt Ve 
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If you want a beautiful stove and want 
the means to keep it beautiful, USE 


Satin Gloss 
Liquid Stove Polish 


Unlike any other stove polish you ever used. 
Simplest, cleanest, goes furthest, fireproof. 
Doesn’t cake on the iron. Gives the 
stove a thin, hard, brilliant polish. One 
application will cover, no matter how 
red from excessive heat the iron may 
be. Apply and polish with either 
cloth or brush. 


Price 15 Cents 


Ask your dealer for Satin Gloss, the 
improved stove polish. If he doesn’t 
keep it refer him to 


Satin Gloss Polish Co. 
Portland, 

































avrennn: 


You like shortcake, of course; everybody does. Auto- 


matic Flour makes the ‘‘ perfectly delicious’’ kind. 
When you learn how superior Automatic Flour is for . 
shortcake, you'll want to try it for biscuits, cake, 
dumplings, doughnuts, etc. No expensive package. 
Just a 5-Ib. —you get your money’s worth of flour, 
not package. More and more people are discovering 
the economy and convenience of using Automatic Flour. 
No grocer who wants to take care of his trade can fail to 
recommend Automatic Flour. The most for the money 
and the very top notch of quality. Try a shortcake to-day. 


Automatic Flour Company, 78 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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( Boston Mustard with Boston Baked Beans. 


When properly prepared there’s no dish more delicious, 
nutritious and economical. ‘“‘ SATURDAY BEANS”’ 
is an institution the rising generation should cherish. 


Ask for Stickney & Poor’s 
Mustard 


A tablespoonful of it to a quart of beans gives 
l just the right flavor and makes them digestible. 


=——s 

















That’s the secret of Boston’s famous beans. 

For nearly one hundred years Stickney & Poor’s 
Mustard has done its part to make Boston Beans 
and New England Cookery famous. It is re- 
lied upon for its never-changing quality. 


Sold in 14 and 14 bb. tins at 10c. and 20c. 


| Ask for the other STICKNEY & POOR products—Pepper, 
Cinnamon, Cloves, Ginger, Mace, Pimento, Sage, Savory, 
Marjoram, Thyme, Celery Salt, Curry Powder, Paprika, 
Tapioca, Nutmeg, Cassia, Allspice, Cream of Tartar, Poul- 
try Seasoning, and Flavoring Extracts. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 184 State St., Boston. 





The Corona Self-Basting Roaster. 


. ee Corona is the only one-piece 

Roaster with a hot-air jacket round 

the sides and bottom that will cook 

all roasts without danger of burning. e 

It is made from a single sheet of steel, 

drawn out cold. There is not a seam 

or crack anywhere for the accumulation 

of grease; neither are there any separate 

pans or parts to clean. The bottom of 

the roasting pan does not touch the floor 

of the oven, and every part is enameled i 

alike—a hard, durable, glossy surface. 

It is as easily cleaned as a plate, and 

can always be kept sweet and clean. 

The special construction of the cover 

causes the meat juices and steam that 

rise from the bottom of the Roaster to 

drop down again on the top of the @ 

roast, keeping the meat well basted. | 
« 


OUR GUARANTEE. We allow thirty days’ trial. If the Roaster is not perfectly satis- 
factory, it may be returned at our expense and the full purchase price will be refunded. 
OUR OFFE The Corona Self-Basting Roaster given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly subscription and 50 cents extra. 
Price $2.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
SS 8S i 7 2 ) TTT a VTS 














BLUE AM 
df 106& 15 10% 15°&. 25° 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 

















